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, After All Is Said and D 
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4 $1.50 will bring this Veil to you direct , ; & 
3 from us or any G. B. Lewis you, and the next fellow will be better off and happier when prices in + 
BS distributor all commodities seek the same level. When a pound of honey bought a z 
- loaf of bread, we were happy. Even though the loaf cost 15c it did not anger us. - 
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~ iti . . 66Ty er) e 
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weer lee tees wherever they may be located, 
THE DIAMOND before deciding where to obtain supplies, 


should write to the Diamond Match Co. for prices 
wi ATGH C0 and for their Beekeepers’ supply catalog. 
. This Company are the largest manufacturers in the 


(APIARY DEPT.) world who make Bee Supplies. They own their 
own timber lands, mills and factories, and supply 
MANUFACTURERS OF goods direct from the tree to the beekeeper. 


Full advantage of this low cost of production is given to 
the purchaser. 


t ] e 
Beekeepers Supplies The Apiary Department (which is in charge of ex- 


CHICO. CAL.. U.S. A perienced supply men, who are also practical beekeepers) 
‘ ’ pac siiecnie maintains a constant excellence of product and offers 
unsurpassed service. 


ALUMINUM HONEYCOMBS 


The Diamond Match Co. and their agents are the sole 
Dadant'’s incomparable Foundation distributors in the U. S. of the Aluminum Honeycombs, 
is always kept in stock. Wes- manufactured by the Duffy-Diehl Co., Inc., of Pasade- 


‘ Beek b lied na, Cal. Write for descriptive pamphlets. Eastern bee- 
a ee oe keepers should send their orders for the Diamond 


advantageously. Match Co.'s supplies to Hoffman & Hauck, 1331 
Ocean Avenue, Woodhaven, N. Y. 


DIAMOND MATCH CO., Apiary Department, Chico, Cal. 
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Ulster County Beemen 

The Ulster County Honey Produc- 
ers’ Co-operative Association held 
their annual picnic at Forsyth Park, 
Kingston, N. Y., May 26. 

After lunch Geo. H. Rea gave a 
talk on “Swarming,” which any bee- 
keeper could listen to with profit. 

The association roll was enlarged 
by many new members and _ all 
seemed to enjoy themselv:'s greatly. 





Lewis 4-Way Bee Escapes 





Four exits from supers. Fits all standard boards: 


Springs of coppered steel. Made o 


substantial metal. 


Made by 
G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, 
Watertown, Wis., U. S. A. 
Sold only by Lewis “Beeware” 
Distributors. 
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NEW BINGHAM 
BEE SMOKER 


PATENTED 
































a 
" Smokers 


On the market over 40 years. The bel- 
lows of best quality sheep skin, is 
provided with a valve, which gives it 
pep and makes it respona quickly to 
the most delicate touch, giving as much 
or as little smoke as is required. The 
Big Smoke size, stove 4x10 inches, with 
asbestos lined shield, permits the hold- 
ing of the smoker between the knees 
without danger of burning the trousers 
or one’s legs. This size is much ap- 
preciated by extensive operators. 


Size of Shipping 


stove. weight. 

inches Ibs. 
Big Smoke, with shield 4 x10 3 
Big Smoke, no shield... 4 x10 3 
Smoke Engine .............. 4 x7 2% 
ee oe 8Y%x 7 2 
SIE cccotcsecem. . sche 8 x7 1% 
Little Wonder ................ 83 x 5% 1% 
Buy Bingham Honey Un- 


capping Knives 


Made of the finest quality steel for the 
purpose that money can buy. These 
knives of the proper thickness and qual- 
ity have given the best of satisfaction, 
as the old-timers will testify. For over 
thirty years the men engaged in the 
manufacture of these knives have been 
at this work. The perfect grip cold 
handle is one of the improvements. 


Buy Woodman Section 
Fixer 


A combined section press and founda- 
tion fastener of pressed s‘eel construc- 
tion It forms comb-honey sections and 
puts in top and bottom starters all at 
one handling. Top and bottom starters 
insure combs attached to all four sides, 
a requirement to grade fancy. By us- 
ing this machine you always handle 
large pieces of foundation. The diffi- 
culty of handling the small bottom start- 
ers is eliminated, which is not the case 
with other machines. The section comes 
away right side up, with the large 
starter hanging down which is a de- 
cided advantage i~ rapid work, espe- 
cially in hot weather. 


Special Sale Honey 
Packages 


60-lb. cans, 2 in a case, per case in 
quantity lots, f. o. b. Chicago, $1.30; 
Detroit, $1.30; Baltimore, $1.25. Fric- 
tion top pails, f. o. b. Chicago, 5-lb. size, 
crates of 100, $7.75; c.ates of 203, $15; 
10-lb. size, crates of 113, $12.50 f. o. 
b. Baltimore, 5-lb size, crates of 100, 
$7.50; 10-lb size, crates of 100, $11. 
Clear flint giass Mason jars, with lac- 
quered tin caps and wax liners, pints, 
per gross, $9; quarts, per gross, $0. 
Quotations on other packages made on 
request. 


A. G. WOODMAN Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U. S. A. 
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A SUPERIOR QUALITY &, U F a i E 4 A SUPERIOR QUALITY 
AT LESS COST AT LESS COST 


A 15% REDUCTION IN PRICES 


Our campaign to secure lower prices on supplies has been successful. 


Our beekeeper friends have been writing us complaining bitterly of 
the high prices of supplies charged by most supply manufacturers. 
Knowing their attitude to be right we have made continuous efforts 
to get the prices of supplies down. 














The Diamond Match Co., whose agents we are, now write us in re- 
gard to our efforts: ‘Remember that you have the assistance and help 
of the Diamond Match Co. solidly behind you, and that we are in 
the supply business to stay.” 


We are glad to pass on this good news and a 15% reduction to our 
beekeeper friends. 


Deduct the 15% from prices listed below when ordering. 


Hives, Supers, etc., listed below are in the flat, and are complete with Hoffman 
Frames, nails, metal rabbets and all inside fixtures 


ONE-STORY DOVETAILED HIVE FULL-DEPTH SUPERS 
INES ci pintinc er Anennnacainmnenan $16.00 OEE ES ea, RO Ae $8.00 
a ali il ecicere mneneniill 16.90 re 9.00 
SHALLOW EXTRACTING SUPERS NO. 1 STYLE COMB HONEY SUPERS 
ER ae ee OT $6.00 I a a tai is rican adcaneeds eicsensiiel $5.75 
TN eee 6.50 CSRS eee 6.25 

STANDARD HOFFMAN FRAMES SHALLOW EXTRACTING FRAMES 
Se ceatth chtibedeentnnenneaaied $8.50 IID. ancetsscdllecah ins acdsee bibs aaedietica ied $ 6.70 
CT eR PEE SRE eo epee eee ae 40.00 We cae re ea el er 32.50 

; PRICES ON OUR INCOMPARABLE QUALITY FOUNDATION ARE NET 

' Medium Brood Thin Super Light Brood 
lt cada 74c per lb. eee .-- 80c per lb. eee 76c per lb. 
NII 5 ese 73c per lb, RG, eek 79c per lb. 26-Ib. lots =.2.. —. 75¢ per lb. 
GRPIERS cccceus Go 72c per lb. eee ee 78c per lb. 50-1. lots ..... == 74c per lb. 
Especially prepared Beehive White Paint, one-half gallon cans _.-____-_-_---_--_____-__-_- $2.10 





HOFFMAN & HAUCK, Inc., Woodhaven, N. Y. 
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a j 2 
| NOW IS THE TIME | 
+ £ 
+ 4 
$ . : 
% . f f b ‘ 
3 when every minute counts, for you as for your bees. $ 
$ You know, Mr. Beekeeper, the great saving of a 
: drawn comb over a sheet of foundation. $ 
: ¢ 
% , % 
$ Just so, there must be a saving, when the bees draw z 
+ out foundation without hesitancy. Dadant’s Foun- $ 
t dation is such a product, so received by the bees. + 
: | . $ 
3 Combs are drawn once | There is a great satisfac- $ 
¢ for all. Make sure the | tion in driving a good 3 
$ foundation you furnish | horse or a good car. + 
+ your bees insures as near- + 
+ ly perfect combs as is | Just so with giving your ‘ 
$ possible. bees a good foundation. $ 
: noes : 
£ REMEMBER: Dadant’s Foundation is the result $ 
$ of years of patient experimentation combined with ex- $ 
$ tensive use in our own apiaries. $ 
+ , 4 
3 , . < 
¢ We send out no product which has not proven its t 
‘ superiority by actual test in our own aplaries. £ 
$ t 
& “ + 
* We announce the following reductions from our 1921 catalog prices + 
o 
3 Dadant’s Foundation 12c per pound < 
¢ 32% discount on Lewis Famous No. | Sections : 
3 30% discount on Bee Hives and other Wooden Goods < 
$ 25% discount on Bee Veils and Wood and Wire Excluders < 
~ 20% discount on Bees and Queens and all other Excluders t 
$ 10% discount on Honey Extractors and Metal Goods % 
$ Special low prices on Tin Cans z 
% Immediate shipment. Order NOW % 
% ¥ 
p 4 
* + 
& + 
t t 
* DADANT’S FOUNDATION inv'samece We HAVE EVER SENT OUT, ont T° + 
ee ? oe, 3, 
~ Specify it to your dealer. If he hasn't it write us $ 
b3 7 % 
% 
$ DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS : 
= P 
? Catalog and Prices on Bee Supplies, Beeswax, Wax Working into Comb Foundation % 
z and Comb Rendering for the asking z 
$ : 
“ 
Oo 
| a SS. DD. DD DD & & © @ & Potectostoctestc Sostetoctos' oe! oetee é 
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LOWER PRICES 


Did you get our announcement mailed to our list in June of new, low 
retail prices on "Beeware" effective at once? If not, write 
us. Our catalog is free. There is a distributor near 
you. "Beeware" quality is the same 


BARGAIN LIST 


Write for our bargain list. There are dozens of good bargains in it. 
We will send it free upon request. A few of the 95 good 
buys are listed below, f. o. b., Watertown 


8 and 10-frame wood and zine excl., old style at 50c each 


30G frame wire, 335 foot spools at 6c each 
Black bristle bee brushes at 15c each 
Pepper box bee feeders, pint size at 5c each 
Lewis section formers at 90c each 
Boardman feeders, old style, K. D. at 15c each 
Colorado Section presses at 57c each 
A lot of No. 2 Lewis sections, odds at $7 per M. 






BEE HIVES AND APIARIAN EQUIPMENT 





LOOK BEW ARE REGIS- 
FOR BEEWARE TERED 








TNS eaeeWIS.3 


MAKES THE FINEST. 
COPYRIGHT, 


, 1916, BY G.BLEWIS COMRANY 


MARK - 





G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, ‘its WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Branches: Albany, N. Y., Memphis, Tenn., Lawyers (near Lynchburg,) Va. 


Carlot Distributors Throughout the U. S. A. 
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MOVING BEES ONE THOUSAND MILES 


HEN I was a small boy my 
W parents moved from a beauti- 

ful farming country in middle 
Tennessee to Beeville, Texas. At 
that time there was a terrible drought 
in southwest Texas. In some places 
the plains were covered with car- 
casses of dead cattle. We were told 
that no rain had fallen for six 
months, and would have as readily be- 
lieved none had fallen in six years, 
from the appearance of the country 
through which our train traveled. 

The country in which we settled 
was very healthful, with a mild cli- 
mate. Cattle raising was the chief 
occupation. There were also located 
here a score of beekeepers, with 
many thousand colonies of bees. In 
favorable seasons good crops of 
honey were gathered from the hua- 
jillo, catclaw and mesquite, small 
trees and bushes. This honey is 
white and of fine body and flavor. 
There was the horsemint plant that 
produced a strong, amber honey. Cot- 
ton was not grown extensively in this 
locality and could not be termed a 
honey plant, 

Beekeeping never interested me 
until the spring of 1911. Then I 
was taking an agricultural course at 
the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege. Prof. Wilmon Newell an- 
nounced to all entomology students 
that he was going to organize a class 
for the study of beekeeping. I be- 
came interested and attended every 
class in beekeeping. 

When vacation came I secured two 
colonies of bees and worried them 
to death by too many experiments 
and investigations. At the end of the 
season I had several empty bee- 
hives and a desire to become a real 
beekeeper. 

The next year I bought 75 colonies 
of bees and secured a crop from some 
of them. In that land of extremes, a 
late, cold spell had injured the early 
blooming honey flora, while terrible 
rains held back later honey flows; 
then a cessation of rain for the rest 
of the year cut short the only flow 


BY C. S. ENGLE. 


that materialized. This is about the 
way the seasons continued to run for 
several years. 


In 1914 a fair crop of honey was 
secured, but the market was ruined 
by a few honey producers who tried 
to unload all of their honey at once 
by cutting prices. A great deal of 
the 1914 crop was carried over to 
1915. There was no spring crop, and 
much of this honey was used for bee 
feed. The winter of 1915-16 was 
extremely dry and prospects, from a 
beeman’s viewpoint, were bad. How- 
ever, in March the mesquite trees 
and bushes put out a heavy crop of 
buds and blooms and yielded a crop 
of fine white honey. The flow kept 
up for four weeks through hot and 
cold weather, also through showery 
weather. Most of the bees were not 
quite ready for the flow, but aver- 
aged about 50 pounds per colony. 
The beekeepers were agreeably sur- 
prised at this sudden flow from 
mesquite, as it is not a certain yielder 
of nectar in this section. Other 
honey flows did not materialize, but 
the dry weather continued. Bees 
went into winter with very little 
honey. 





When the Spring of 1917 arrived 
the whole southwest section of the 
State was terribly dry. I had nearly 
three hundred colonies of bees that I 
had to feed early in the season, The 
lack of rain killed all chances of a 
flow from any of the many plants and 
shrubs. I made weekly visits to the 
apiaries and filled the outdoor feed- 
ers with syrup made of high-priced 
sugar. 

It was in the early summer that 
three of the largest beekeepers left 
this dry country. B. M. Caraway and 
W. H. Laws each moved a car of bees 
to Wyoming. H. B. Murray moved to 
north Texas. 


That fall I tried to feed the bees 
enough sugar syrup to carry them 
through the winter. The lack of 
pollen kept the bees from rearing 
brood, and they went into winter 
quarters weak. Two apiaries had 
stored a little honey in the brood- 
nests and wintered fairly well. The 
balance came through in poor condi- 
tion and many of them dwindled 
away. That spring we had a few 
very light showers that helped plant 
life considerably. I fed more syrup 
until the bees gathered honey enough 


Bees loaded in freight car, ready to go, 
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to live on. Up to this time I had fed 
the bees 30 sacks of sugar. 

“Distance lends enchantment” is 
no, doubt a truthful saying when ap- 
plied to beekeepers upon reading or 
hearing of good bee territory many 
miles away. It has always been a 
fascination to me to read of beekeep- 
ers harvesting fine crops of honey in 
the various parts of our country and 
some of the distant lands. The sea- 
sons I got fair crops of honey I would 
not take much interest in the distant 
bee territory. The poor seasons would 
always turn my thoughts to far-away 
localities where I knew good crops 
of honey had been secured, At such 
times I read a great deal of what suc- 
cessful beemen were doing in good 
localities and studied maps to see just 
where they were located. My con- 
stant dream was of a place where 
good crops could be expected every 
year. I was told that there were a 
few such locations. Dreaming of bet- 
tering our condition does little good 
until we set about making our dreams 
come true. 

All winter I planned and dreamed 
of moving my bees to a locality where 
I could be sure of a crop every year. 
I wrote to nearly everyone that I 
thought could help me secure such a 
location. Letters came in reply to 
my inquiries, telling me of fine unoc- 
cupied territory in South Dakota, Wy- 
oming and Nebraska. That spring 
Mr. Frank C. Pellett was touring 
Texas, making a study of beekeeping 
conditions and honey flora. I met 
him and asked him to tell me what 
he knew of the different territories 
under consideration. What he told 
me helped me in my determination 
to find a better place. 

My time was short and money 
scarce, or I would have made a trip 
to look at a few of the places under 
consideration. I felt as though I 
would lose all my bees if I kept them 
in this country another year. 

At last I decided to locate in 
northeast Nebraska. The Western 
Honey Producers, of Sioux City, Ia., 
had recommended a basswood-sweet- 
clover location in the Winnebago In- 
dian Reservation. 

While I way learning of bee terri- 
tory I was also doing all I could to 
get my bees built up and in shape to 
move. A light flow of honey saved 
the day and I was able to rear good 
queens and increase my bees to 315 
colonies. My hives were 10-frame 


and, in preparing the bees for ship- 


/ 
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ment, I stapled on the bottom-boards 
and pushed seven combs to one side 
and nailed the outside comb to hold 
all combs in place. This allowed the 
bees a clustering space where the 
three combs were missing, A screen 
was nailed on and the cover put on 
and left until the bees were hauled to 
the railroad. Several of my bee- 
keeper friends, who had experience in 
shipping cars of bees cautioned me 
not to ship heavy combs of honey in 
my colonies. They argued that heavy 
combs would most likely break down 
in moving and, as the bees would 
be on the road only a few days, little 
honey would be needed. To my sor- 
row I followed their advice. 

First of all I hauled in all supers 
and supplies not in use, and last of 
all I hauled in the bees. The apiaries 
were located from ten to eighteen 
miles away. All the hauling was 
done with a Ford roadster with a 
truck body on it. Only small loads 
could be hauled and many trips were 
necessary. 

E. R. Jones, bee inspector of Bee 
County, made a set of racks out of 
seven-eighths by one and one-half 
inch strips to fit in a stock car. These 
racks were very light in weight and 
allowed the hives to be pushed in be- 
tween two racks, just as drawers slide 
into a wardrobe. This is the sim- 
plest, cheapest and best method that 
I know of. Mr. Jones had superin- 
tended the loading of four cars of 
bees and all went through without 
breaking down. 

I started loading the car on Friday 
and put in and_ secured, in their 
places, supers, covers and other sup- 
plies; then the Ford. On Saturday 
the bees were put in. The car was 
not loaded in time to be picked up by 
the train it should have gone out on. 
The next morning was very warm and 
I filled my water barrel and then 
sprayed the car and bees, to cool 
them. 

About 5 o’clock p. m., May 19, I 
was picked up by a northbound 
freight and started on my 1,200-mile 
journey to an unknown country, I 
supposed that I would be enroute five 
days, but did not arriye at my desti- 
nation until 3 a. m:, Sunday, May 26. 
I was supposed to be traveling on.a 
fast- freight, but it was too slow to 
carry bees on in warm weather. 

I made it a rule to get out of the 
car each time we came to the end of 
a run and hunt up the yardmaster and 
ask him to see that my car was not 





The bees loaded on trucks at the end of the long journey. 
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delayed in getting out of the yards on 
the next train. One time the train 
was going out without my car. I 
asked the different train crews to 
bump my car as little as possible, and 
explained to them that if the car was 
hit hard bees would probably get out 
and sting everybody. As a rule the 
car was handled carefully. 

Several times each day I sprayed 
the bees and also threw water on the 
the car ceiling and floor to lower the 
temperature. I found that bees 
should have very little water sprayed 
over them at a time. A good deal of 
time was spent trying to keep the 
bees cool and watching for hives 
whose bottoms were worked loose. 
The staples that are listed in every 
bee supply catalog and sold to fasten 
bottom-boards to hives are not good 
for a long trip. The vibrating of the 
car kept working staples loose, while 
a few bottoms nailed on with 17- 
penny nails held. A hive with a loose 
bottom I had to slide out of the rack 
and re-nail. 

The weather was not overly warm, 
but the bees were in a constant up- 
roar on cool nights. When the car 
was stopped in a freight yard, in the 
sun, the bees became greatly excited. 
Wetting the car thoroughly. helped 
quiet them. This continued excite- 
ment caused them to consume a great 
amount of stores. On the fifth day 
I found several colonies had starved, 
and about twenty starved by the time 
the trip was completed. The colonies 
averaged four combs of brood upon 
being loaded, but nearly every colony 
had eaten all of its combs of brood 
by the time they were unloaded. The 
few colonies that were heavy with 
honey came through in the best condi- 
tion. 


The bees were unloaded near the 
railroad at Winnebago and allowed to 
fly, I bought a sack of sugar and 
for several days fed each colony a 
little syrup through the top screen. 
As I arrived after dandelion and 
fruit bloom, no honey was coming in, 
and the bees had to be fed till the 
10th of June. 


A large tract of basswood timber, 
two miles east of town, was selected 
and the bees moved there. Upon go- 
ing through the bees, I found nearly 
fifty queenless colonies, many of 
which had developed laying workers. 
These queenless colonies I united 
with queenright colonies. Had I or- 
dered some queens and had them ar- 
rive a week later than I arrived, 
many colonies could have been saved. 
Most of the bees had worn themselves 
out in the excitement of being moved, 
and hardly enough bees remained to 
care for the new brood. I made ev- 
ery effort to get each colony ready for 
the honey flow, which local beekeep- 
ers said would start about June 20, 
from white sweet clover, to be fol- 
lowed by basswood early in July. 
These flows arrived on schedule time, 
but were preceded by a light flow 
from yellow sweet clover. The bees 
were not built up to strong colonies 
till basswood was through yielding 
nectar, and as most of the sweet clo- 
ver was growing along the roadside 
and not cultivated, it soon went to 
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seed. Cool, wet weather prevailed 
during basswood bloom and the bees 
only had five good days in which to 
gather this honey. Dry weather fol- 
lowed and cut short the clover flow. 
If stock had been allowed to graze 
upon this clover, it would have 
bloomed much longer. The bees av- 
eraged 40 pounds of honey per col- 
ony, although many made much more. 

If this small crop of honey had not 
been sold for 20 to 25 cents per 
pound my move would not have paid 
expenses. As it was, I did not feel 
jubilant over the outcome. I re- 
ceived letters from Texas that told 
of the continued drought and of 
many beekeepers who had lost large 
numbers of colonies. Many of the 
farmers had to have State aid in or- 
der to survive. This kept me from 
feeling that I had made a mistake in 
moving. 

After the honey was extracted and 
sold, I built a 16x16x7 foot house to 
store all of the supplies in, During 
the summer I had slept in a tent and 
stored supplies under a large tar- 
paulin. A large cellar was next dug 
and made ready to winter the bees in. 
As some beekeeper friends agreed 
to put the bees away when winter 
really came, I made preparations to 
“Ford it” back to Texas. 

I might say here that the Texas 
drought was broken by heavy rains 
that fell. Bees gathered more than 
enough honey for winter. Everyone 
looked for good seasons, which they 
have had since. 

As I now look back over my experi- 
ence in shipping this car of bees, I 
see where I made mistakes. At the 
time of preparing the bees and fix- 
tures for shipment everything was 
done that I knew how to do to make 
the trip successful. I now realize 
that where bees are shipped in warm 
weather, with combs of brood and 
honey, they should be shipped in iced 
refrigerator cars , if on the road over 
two days. This would cause the 
bees to cluster and keep quiet. Many 
bees have been shipped successfully in 
refrigerator cars. At least 20 pounds 
of honey should be in each colony, 
and extra combs of honey carried 
to give the bees upon arrival, unless 
honey is known to be coming in and 
good weather prevailing. The bot- 
tom-boards should be nailed on with 
‘-penny nails instead of staples. A 
box car or a stock car is good to ship 
bees in, if shipped without brood, in 
cool weather. 

_In the spring of 1920 I wanted to 
Ship about 200 colonies of bees from 
near Brownsville, Texas, to Sioux 
City, Iowa. The distance and high 
freight rates caused me to decide to 
ship three-frame nuclei in light- 
weight cages. I shipped strong nu- 
ciel with an average of one and a half 
combs of brood and from one comb 
‘oO one and a half of honey. The 
‘ees were shipped by express and 
went through in from three to four 
days’ time. One nucleus was smashed 

y the express company and was the 
only one lost in transit. The bees 
were given combs of honey upon ar- 
rival and built up to strong colonies 
by July. They averaged 120 pounds 
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per colony, besides honey for winter 
and spring use. Each colony drew 
out an average of 25 Langstroth 
combs, From the outcome of this 
shipment, I am led to believe that it 
is cheaper to sell all bee supplies and 
ship the bees as nuclei by express if 
they are to go any great distance. 
Supplies would have to be prepared 
for the nuclei in advance. If 300 
colonies or more are to be shipped to 
arrive at the beginning of the honey 
flow, they should be strong colonies 
and go through in a refrigerator car. 
This will enable them to be in honey 
gathering strength when placed in 
the new location. 
Iowa. 


DZIERZON LETTER / 


We are indebted to Editor Alfon- 
sus, of the Vienna “Bienenvater,” for 
an autograph, signed letter, from the 
world-renowned Dzierzon, discoverer 
of parthenogenesis in bees. We are 
also indebted to C. W. Aeppler, of 
Wisconsin, for a translation of this 
letter. We give the letter below. Our 
readers will notice that Dr. Dzierzon 
praises his own hive. No one who has 
used the Langstroth principles of 
free-hanging frames can for a mo- 
ment contemplate accepting the bar 
hive of Dzierzon. But a father is sure 
to love his son best, and we can only 
look indulgently upon Dr. Dzierzon’s 
preference, and admire his wonder- 
ful experiments and discoveries with 
so inconvenient an implement. 

The letter is without date, but it 
must have been written some 40 years 
ago, if we judge by the yellowness of 
the paper and the faded appearance 
of the ink. Dr. Dzierzon has been 
dead 15 years. 


The Dzierzon Hive 
By Dr. Dzierzon 

The most practical and at the same 
time the cheapest movable-comb 
hive jis without a doubt my twin hive. 
Many will imagine in this new home 
for bees something very elaborate 
and costly, while as a matter of fact it 
is simplicity itself, and through this 
simplicity I see only the greatest pos- 
sibilities for the future. Its practica- 
bility will be substantiated by its 
many good points, of which I will tell 
in future articles, but for the present 
will describe its manufacture, which 
also goes to show how simple it really 
is. I believe that I can do this most 
clearly by comparing it with some 
other good movable-comb hives. 

At the time that I was pursuing my 
university studies at Breslau, my at- 
tention was called to an article in bee 
literature by one of my colleagues 
who was also an_ interested bee- 
keeper; this article arousing my keen 
interest. The work of the English- 
man, Stutt, was announced, who had 
patented a hive that was claimed to 
give a surplus of 100 pounds of honey 
in a single season. Immediately a 
sample was purchased. The Stutt hive 
was quite practical. It consisted of a 
large ‘box in which was a compart- 
ment for the brood and the wintering 
of the colony, and two compartments 
half as big on the gable sides. This 
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must be called quite practical, since 
on either side of the brood-chamber 
is a convenient place to have the ex- 
tracting combs. But the price of this 
hive was enormous, more than twice 
as much as my twin hive. One twin 
hive will entirely replace two Stutt 
hives, the latter consisting of 6 pieces. 
Each of the two compartments fur- 
nish in the center the brood-nest, 
which usually consists of 8 combs, and 
on either side the surplus compart- 
ments in which there are 4 combs 
each, or together there are 16 combs. 
These furnish an inner depth of 60 
centimeters. The twin hive, however, 
on account of its mobility, stands 
forth as a practical home for bees— 
something that one cannot have if he 
uses a house-apiary. Four pieces of 
plank or two pieces of lumber ordi- 
narily used for sills will make 3 or 4 
twin hives ready for use, the only 
other thing needed being the cover, 
which consists of tin properly 
shaped and fastened. On account of 
the unobstructed daylight, and the 
unlimited room for a hive-stand in 
using this hive, it is a real pleasure to 
work with the bees, whereas in a 
dark house-apiary it is a veritable 
torture. He who adheres to the use 
of house-apiaries, which the Ameri- 
cans do not recognize,-will never ac- 
complish very much in beekeeping. 
My motto has, therefore, always been 
do away with house-apiaries! 
Dr. Dzierzon. 


FIR SUGAR AGAIN 

I was very glad, indeed, to see the 
photograph of fir sugar in the last 
number of the American Bee Journal. 
I have just read Davidson’s note and 
should like to call attention to one or 
two of his remarks. I am unable to 
say positively without further infor- 
mation whether the sweet substance 
gathered at Victoria was an 
excretion of Homoptera or of the 
leaves of conifers. The beekeeper, 
however, states that it was gathered 
mainly from the Douglas fir, chiefly 
from isolated trees; it was stored in 
mid-summer, the dryest and hottest 
time of the year; and the “honey” 
seems to have been similar to that 
stored from the Douglas fir. There 
certainly seems reason for thinking 
that it may have been an exudation 
of this tree, It is not altogether safe 
to lay down too rigid rules for the be- 
havior of either plants or animals. 
Manifestly it would be an absurdity 
to imagine that the substance was 
a resin, since bees would not gather 
two or three supers of it in sectivns 
and cap it over, neither would it heve 
a fair flavor. 

I fully agree that fir sugar should 
not be called honeydew. I would 
restrict the use of this word to the 
sweet exudations of insects gathered 
by honeybees. 

Maine. John H. Lovell. 

“Tt is really disgraceful for such a 
country as ours to import wax or 


honey. We ought ourselves to export 
thousands of tons of each every 
year.” (American Bee Journal, De- 


cember, 1871.) 
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THE EDITORS’ VIEWPOINTS 


Belgium Appreciates 


As an evidence that the Belgian 
Government appreciates the modest 
efforts made by our beekeepers to 
help the French and Belgian suffering 
beekeepers, our editor was awarded 
the “Order of the Crown of Belgium” 
by King Albert. While thankful for 
this honor, he realizes the fact that 
this recompense was earned by the 
concerted action of the numerous sub- 
seribers who sent their share of the 
Good Samaritan fund since October 
1919. Each of-you, friends, is there- 
fore entitled to a share of the credit. 


Good Samaritan Fund 


Statement April, 1921 ____--- $17.00 
E. M. Cole, Audubon, Iowa -- 





Total of last subscription_-__$18.v0 

This last amount was forwarded, 
as before, one-third to Belgium, two- 
thirds to France, on May 5. The 
amounts were 74 francs to Belgium 
and 149 francs to France, the re- 
mittance having been purch sed be- 
fore the rise in value of the francs. 
In a few months we will be able to 
give a statement from the committee 
in charge. The totals sent by us 
were all published in the American 
Bee Journal from time to time. 


Too Much Pollen 

The May number of. the Swiss 
“Bulletin de la Societe Romande” 
contains an article by Jules Comtat, 
complaining of too much pollen in 
the hives in the spring, some colonies 
filling two and three combs, especially 
if empty combs are given them to in- 
crease the breeding space. We have 
often seen too much pollen in queen- 
less colonies, but never in queenright 
colonies ‘when they are _ breeding 
heavily. This must be a question of 
locality. 

His remedy is to place the combs of 
pollen in a tub of water, held down 
with a weight, for two days, then 
wash the pollen out with a spray 
pump and put the combs in the air 
to dry. 


Unfair Discrimination 

In the May number of the Western 
Honeybee, F. W. Redfield calls atten- 
tion to the fact, that market quota- 
tions do not deal fairly with honey of 
similar quality from different sec- 


tions, He mentions especially the 
white alfalfa honey of the Rocky 
Mountain region, which is light in 
color and of good quality, but which 
is quoted at prices similar to Hawai- 
ian and Imperial Valley honey of in- 
ferior quality. 

There is no apparent reason why 
such a difference in price should pre- 
vail as market quotations indicate. 
Southern beekeepers make similar 
complaint, stating that their white 
honey, which is equal in quality 
to the best, is quoted on a basis little 
if any above the dark and poor qual- 
ity produced in the same region. 

We suggest that right here is an 
opportunity for the National Honey 
Producers ’League to render a real 
service to beekeepers living in regions 
where discrimination is the rule. 


Drone-Laying Queens 


Huber ascertained that the queens 
who become drone-layers, whether su- 
perannuated, or rendered drone- pro- 
ducing through retarded impregna- 
tion, never take offense at the build- 
ing of queen-cells. He tells, in his 
Twelfth Letter, of experiments made 
upon such queens, and also upon 
queens which have been deprived of 
one or both of their antennz. The 
removal of one antenna, from either 
queen or worker, has no ill influence 
upon them; but if they are deprived 
of both, they become absolutely 
worthless and incapable of doing any- 
thing. Probably no observer has 
made as many experiments upon this 
subject as Huber did. 

It is a strange fact that a drone- 
laying queen will pay less attention 
to queen-cells or young queens than 
even a virgin, for the first thing that 
a virgin queen does, when she 
emerges from her cell, is to seek 
other queens, whether in the royal 
cells or at liberty, and try to kill 
them. 

The fact that a colony will rear a 
queen, when the old mother is still 
alive in the hive, and that the young 
queen will become fertile and will 
lay eggs, sometimes for several 
months, while the old queen is still 
present, indicates that a fertile queen 
pays, also, little, if any attention to 
a superannuated queen. But how do 
they know whether their rival is or 
is not a drone-layer? 


July 
Imports and Exports of Honey 


It is not a bad plan to see ourselves 
once in a while from the viewpoint of 
others. It is also desirable that we 
should understand that others are 
suffering from the very troubles 
which we notice in our own selves. 
Lack of union, lack of understanding, 
and especially international ill will, 
are causes of depression in prices. 
The following report, abridged from 
an Italian statement, shows us for the 
first time a fair statement concerning 
United States honey. When it comes 
to commerce, each country seems to 
consider all other countries as ene- 
mies 


An Italian Statement Concerning 
Honey Imports and Exports 


The market of honey, which ought 
to be regulated in a modern way by 
the Bee Associations, is constantly in 
the position of an interrogation point, 
the avidity of the producers and the 
want of precise information are the 
causes of the prevention of the regu- 
larity of the market. 

The statistics of the Ministry of Fi- 
nances illustrates the movements of 
Italian exports and imports of honey 
in the nine years from 1911 to 1920. 


Imports Exports 


1911—Quintals ___ 1037 2825 
1912—Quintals ___ 1152 2090 
1913—Quintals _.__ 2120 3070 
1914—Quintals _._. 1743 2868 
1915—Quintals __. 228 6944 
1916—Quintals ___ 741 325 
1917—Quintals ___11822 17 
1918—Quintals ___12877 49 
1919—Quintals __. 1284 19 


It will be noticed that, while the av- 
erage of importation of honey annu- 
ally, previous to the war, was about 
1,000 quintals, during the years 1917- 
18 it was about 12,000 quintals. 

We have now returned to the an- 
nual average of importation of 1,200 
quintals. But it is to be noted that, 
while before the war Germany was 
the principal country which supplied 
us, now the first place is held by 
North America, especially by the 
United States, where beekeeping has 
taken great development. Neither is 
it correct to say that that country 
produces only inferior grades of 
honey; it also produces table honey of 
the very best quality, for direct home 
consumption. 


The Little Bees 


This is not beekeeping, but it is 
entitled to a place, gratis, almost any- 
where: 

Les Petites Abeilles (The little 
bees), under the patronage of Prin- 
cess Marie-Jose, of Belgium, an- 
nounces that, in a few days, they wil! 
inaugurate their Sanatorium fo: 
rachitic children of 16 months to 6 
years, at their country seat of La 
Chise a Pietrebais, Brabant, Belgium, 
and they hope that notice will be 
taken of this by charitable people whe 
will take to heart the co-operation for 
the cure of rachitic childhood. Gifts 
of any kind will be welcome, at the 
Sanatorium Des Petites Abeilles, at 
the above address. 
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Translations of Huber 

Most of our beekeepers know what 
an immortal observer Francis Huber 
was and how much his writings en- 
riched the bee literature of a hundred 
years ago. I. have his work, “New 
Observations,” in the original French. 
Lately I secured the translation which 
was published in England in 1821. 
Wishing to ascertain how correct this 
translation is, I compared the two and 
found, to my great astonishment, that 
the 1821 edition of the translation, 
by an anonymous translator, does not 
contain more than two-thirds of the 
contents of the original 1814 edition. 
It also contains gross errors. 

Since then, I secured, for perusal, 
another English translation, that of 
1841, which advertises itself as fol- 
lows: “The text has been carefully 
revised and rendered more agreeable 
to the English idiom than that of for- 
mer translations.” In reality it is a 
servile copy of the 1821 edition, with 
the same errors, even including an er- 
ror by the printer, who had put the 
words “strange hive” when “strong 
hive” was meant. The English edi- 
tions give.but 5 plates, while the 
Swiss edition contains 12 plates. . 

So, after all, the English and 
American readers of Huber have had 
but truncated editions of the admir- 
able work.—C. P. D. 


Utah Honey Producers 

Utah has fallen into line and is 
keeping step with other wide-awake 
honey-producing States in thé march 
of progress for better methods of 
marketing honey and buying supplies. 
A meeting called by the Utah Bee- 
keepers’ Association was recently 
held at Price, and an organization 
perfected to be known as the Utah 
Honey Producers’ Association. It is 
a non-profit, co-operative organiza- 
tion for the purpose of marketing the 
products of the beekeeper and buying 
supplies collectively. Bids on cans 
were submitted and an order has al- 
ready been placed for 24,000 five- 
gallon cans, one carload of five and 
ten-pound friction top pails and two 
carloads of cases, at a considerable 
saving to the beekeepers of the State. 
The order for five-gallon or 60-pound 
cans will, in all probability, be in- 
creased to 40,000 before extracting 
time. It is the intention to do some- 
thing in the way of marketing honey 
collectively this fall. 

The board of directors elected to 
serve until the first regular meeting 
are Thos. Chantry, of Wellington, 
who represents the beekeepers’ inter- 
ests on the State Board of Agricul- 
ture; M. J. Stewart and C..T. Beggs, 
of Myton; Wm. McKenzie, of Ferron; 
Andrew Vernon, of Vernal; Wilford 
Belliston, of Nephi, and R. T. Rhees, 
of Ogden. The office and storehouse 
of the new association will be at Salt 
Lake City, and C. T. Beggs will at- 
tend to the business and act as secre- 
tary until the first regular meeting. 
A constitution was adopted similar to 
that of the California Exchange. 

The outlook at the present time is 
tae good for a big crop of honey for 


Dan H. Hillman, State Inspector. 
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A Live County Organization 

Vigo County beekeepers are peo- 
ple who believe in upholding the 
reputation of the State of Indiana 
and, besides, doing a work which is a 
benefit and monument to themselves 
and furnishes the example for better 
beekeepers. 

They have recently finished a five- 
day field trip which took in all of 
their county and parts of Park, Clay 
and Sullivan Counties besides. Stops 
were made at the apiaries of seventy 
beekeepers, little and big, during the 
five days. 

Nor have their past and present 
efforts been in vain, for the county 
is now practically free of foulbrood 
and has scarcely any box-hive bee- 
keepers left, The persuasive effect 
of a group of up-to-date beekeepers 
meeting in the yard of a more lenient 
member of the profession more often 
than not has the desired effect. He 
is likely changed to the ranks of the 
progressives. 

W. A. Hunter, the efficient Presi- 
dent of the association, had the trip 
in charge. 


Truth in Honey—tTruth in Wool 

Congress is now considering the 
French-Capper “Truth in Wool’’ bill, 
making it imperative that the manu- 
facturers of fabrics label all materi- 
als made as to the _ ingredients, 
whether all wool, what per cent shod- 
dy, etc. 

The bill has the backing of all 
wool growers, of all the large tailor- 
ing establishments and associations, 
as well as of many independent or- 
ganizations. Truly, is there any rea- 
son why we should not know the 
makeup of our clothing as well as the 
content of our jelly glass or honey 
bucket. _ The bill should go through. 


Many Scrubs Are Ousted 

According to the latest report, the 
project leader, ‘sixteen Missouri coun- 
ties have replaced a total of 156 
scrub bulls with purebred sires since 
January 1. A good hint for every 
good beekeeper to pinch off the head 
of that worthless queen today and re- 
place her with something which will 
at least earn its way. 


Unscrupulous Beekeepers ?7— 
Unscrupulous Newspapers 

In its issue of Tuesday, May 24, 
the Philadelphia Evening Ledger criti- 
cises a bulletin sent out by the State 
Department at Harrisburg advising 
farmers to feed their bees on account 
of the lack of bloom caused by frost. 

The Ledger comments in a semi- 
humorous vein, coupled with the us- 
ual number of mis-statements, among 
which is the one that beekeepers are 
sometimes unscrupulous and feed to 
their bees a syrup made of half glu- 
cose and half honey. They suggest, 
also, corn meal and sweet puddings. 

We have protested to the editors of 
the Ledger, who are located in Phila- 
delphia. 


Field Meets in lowa 

The editor attended field meets in 
Iowa, June 2 and 3. On June 2 there 
was a forenoon meeting at the apiary 
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of Mr. P. Mohr, the happy father of 
13 children shown on page 139 of 
our April number. An open air din- 
ner was enjoyed by some 30 bee- 
keepers, with discussions and apiary 
visits. In the afternoon the meeting 
was held some 3 miles vurther, at the 
apiary of W, W. Myers, an old bee- 
keeper who once lost all his bees by 
foulbrood, but who picked up courage 
and now has some 60 healthy colonies 
and good prospects. Later the editor 
and Mr. Atkins enjoyed a visit at the 
Academy of Sciences, of which Mr. 
Paarman is Curator. It would take 
pages to describe this. Mr. Paarman, 
who is an enthusiast, had also ar- 
ranged a banquet for the beekeepers 
for the same evening. So the day was 
well filled. 

On the 3rd, an afternoon meeting 
was held at Muscatine, on the porch 
of Mr. H. C. Klaffenbach. The editor 
must acknowledge the charming hos- 
pitality of this gentleman’s pretty 
wife, who served an excellent dinner 
in honor of the two guests from 
away, Mr. Atkins and himself. At 
this meeting a very interesting and 
unusual display was made by Mr. H. 
W. Clark, of the Fairport fisheries. 
It consisted of about an ounce of pol- 
len, gathered by hand, upon the cat- 
tail blossoms (Typha) of the fish 
ponds managed by the Government. 

We owe thanks to the County 
Agents of both these places for ar- 
ranging the meetings and helping to 
make them successful. 


The C, C. Miller Fund 


It is still time for subscriptions to 
the Miller fund, for we will have to 
put off the publication of the list till 
we get everything together. So we 
trust the other American magazines 
who have taken the matter in hand 
will send us their list at once. There 
is one list, at least, in Europe, but it 
may be added later. We will expect 
the “big guns” of the business to 
help round up the sum. It will not 
be too large, at best, but Dr. Miller 
would be pleased, anyhow, if he could 
see the effort made. 


Blue Melilot 


In our May number, page 195, we 
spoke of “Melilotus czrulea Pers” 
(blue melilot), described by Bonnier 
as grown in Europe as an ornamental 
plant, and asked our foreign read- 
ers for seed of it. We acknowledge 
with thanks the receipt of a little 
package of this seed from Mr. A. 
Zeier, of Lyons, France. We will try 
it next spring and report, in these 
columns, in regard to it. 


Dr. C. C. Miller 


On June 12th, the Presbyterian 
Sunday school of Marengo unveiled 
a large picture of Dr. Miller, with 
very beautiful exercises. A former 
scholar of Dr. Miller, Judge E. D. 
Shurtleff, gave the principal address. 
I should like to give you a copy of 
his speech, but he did not have it 
written. Mrs. C. C, Miller. 

June 13. Marengo, Il. 
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\ CONTROL OF THE WAXMOTH 


Notes on Fumigation of Combs to Prevent Destruction 
When Not in the Care of the Bees 


By G. H. Cale 


Beemoths are most effective de- 
stroyers of honeycomb, and it re- 
quires care to protect combs, which 
are not in use, from injury. It is in- 
teresting to note that the larve of the 
moths prefer to feed on pollen and 
on the cast skins and debris left in 
the cells of the brood-combs, a habit 
which directs them to the most valua- 
ble part of the colony equipment. 

Paddock shows (Bulletin 128, 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, “The Beemoth or Wax Worm’’) 
that temperature greatly influences 
the life history of the larger beemoth 
(Galleria mellonella), and the great- 
est number of generations occur in 
the South, where the summers are 
longer and the mercury stays higher 
on the scale. At least three broods 
develop annually at College Station, 
Texas. Some beekeepers in the 
South report large losses of colonies, 
due to moth injury, but much of this 
loss may come after the colonies are 
weakened from other causes. Where 
conditions are so favorable for devel- 
opment, greater watchfulness is ob- 
viously necessary. In the North, the 
average life history is longer and at 
best there are probably seldom more 
than two generations a summer, al- 
though when the summers are espe- 
cially long and hot, the chance of 
added generations increases. 

Natural Enemies 

The most effective natural enemy 
of the beemoth is the honeybee itself. 
It is an axiom that strong colonies of 
bees will rarely tolerate the presence 
of moths, but when the bees are not 
sufficiently numerous to care for all 
the combs the moths may then infest 
unoccupied areas. Some races of 
bees, however, show less of a dispo- 
sition to rid the hives of intruders 
than others. It is characteristic of 
good Italians to clean house thor- 
oughly, and the use of strong colo- 
nies of Italian bees is now considered 
a necessity in the control of European 
foulbrood. Their value is still further 
emphasized in the control of the bee- 
moth, since there is no better insur- 
ance against the loss of combs from 
moths than’ to leave them as long as 
possible in the care of such colonies. 

Moths and moth larve are both 
quickly killed by freezing tempera- 
tures, and in the fall, in the North, 
when .the temperature becomes low 
enough, there is no further danger of 
moth injury. It is usually sufficient 
to stack the supers or hives of combs 
away, tightly covered, until again 
needed, but where zero temperatures 
do not occur, some of the moth eggs, 
at least, will probably live over winter 
to hatch in the spring. In the South, 
although the temperatures may be 
’ sufficiently low to kill the moths if 
they are exposed in different stages 
of their life history, the more pro- 


tected ones will escape and remain as 
a constant source of injury, 


Carbon Bisulphide 


The most effective control for 
moths, when combs are not in use and 
the temperature is favorable for de- 
velopment, is the ordinary practice of 
fumigation. The usual carbon bi- 
sulphide, or “high life,’ is efficient in 
its action, and readily obtained. It 
is purchased as a liquid, but when ex- 
posed to the air it volatilizes rapidly 
as a gas, about two and one-half times 
heavier than air, which settles rapidly 
to the lowest possible level. This gas 
is dangerously inflammable when 
mixed with air, and often explosive. 
It is not poisonous, as frequently sup- 
posed, but kills by suffocation, and 
honey with which it comes in contact 
is perfectly safe to use. The action 
of the gas is most effective when the 
temperature is sufficiently high to al- 
low rapid evaporation of the liquid 
and it is therefore obviously most ef- 
fective in warm weather, which is 
also the time when moths are the 
most active. 

Combs to be treated may be left in 
hives or supers and the latter piled in 
stacks. To prevent the escape of gas, 
the bottom body should be set in an 
inverted hive cover on a newspaper 
so arranged that a tight joint is made. 
The edges of the hives should be 
scraped to remove propolis and other 
adhering materials, and the remain- 
ing spaces due to unevenness may be 
closed easily with refuse wax, or with 
mud. A measured amount of carbon 
bisulphide is poured in a dish set on 
the frames of the top hive. A large, 
flat dish is preferable, since it exposes 
a considerable amount of the liquid to 











Carbon bisulphide is placed in a shallow pan 
in an empty super above the combs. 
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evaporation. An empty hive or su- 
per, set about the fumigant and cov- 
ered \tightly, completes the operation. 
If care is used, the gas may be con- 
fined for a long time. 

Paddock found that the moths were 
killed by carbon bisulphide in 15 to 
20 minutes, but that pupae and pro- 
tected larve required a period of 
some length. With the dosage he 
used the eggs were not killed. Heavy 
doses will probably kill the eggs, but 
it is not generally considered practi- 
cal or economical to use large 
amounts of the fumigant. The usual 
incubation period of the egg is 7 to 
9% days, and the newly hatched lar- 
ve do little damage until they reach 
the midribs of the combs, which re- 
quires a minimum of about four days. 
A second examination at the end of 
ten days or two weeks, therefore, will 
show what combs need a second dose. 
A third fumigation is not necessary 
as long as the stacks remain tight. 

Amounts to Use 

The following are approximately 
the amounts of the bisulphide recom- 
mended by Paddock: 

For 10-frame Langstroth hives—1 
ounce to each 3 hive-bodies. 

For 10-frame shallow supers—1 
ounce for 5 supers and one-quarter 
ounce additional for each super there- 
after. 

‘For large hives, such as the Dadant 
or Jumbo, one-half ounce is sufficient 
for each hive-body. Where 6-inch ex- 
tracting supers are used, two supers 
are equivalent to one large hive. 
Since these amounts supply gas suf- 
ficient for the space inside the stack, 
the empty protecting hive-body or 
super on top is included in the count. 

Sulphur 

Sulphur, or flowers of sulphur, is 
sometimes used as a fumigant, but it 
is not as effective as the bisulphide. 
In this case the material comes in 
lumps, or as a powder, which is 
burned, forming a suffocating gas, 
sulphur dioxide. The sulphur must 
be burned at a high temperature to be 
most effective, and the better pro- 
tected forms of the moth requires ex- 
posure to large amounts of the gas 
for a considerable time before death 
occurs. The gas is most effective in 
the first five or six hours, and the 
fumigation is practically complete in 
ten to twelve hours. The eggs are 
not affected. 

Since the gas is considerably 
lighter than air, it rises as far as pos- 
sible, and the sulphur must therefore 
be placed beneath the combs which 
are to be fumigated. The stacks 
should be as tight as for the bisul- 
phide treatment and the dish contain- 
ing the sulphur may be set in an 
empty body at the bottom. The sul- 
phur may be burned by putting it in 
a dish that is not held together with 
solder and setting the dish on a brick 
or a pan of cold ashes to prevent 
burning the floor. Sulphur is cheaper 
than bisulphide, and it is not neces- 
sary to economize in its use. In fact 
better results are obtained by using 
excessive doses. Sanitary entomolo- 
gists have a standard of 4 pounds to 
1,000 cubic feet, where the enclosure 
is not air tight. Figuring this down 
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to the beehive, one and one-half 
ounces of sulphur will be sufficient 
for each tier of ten hives. Sulphur in 
proper amounts may also be burned 
in a room which is tightly closed and 
the hives of combs well exposed to 
the fumes. 
Paradichlorobenzene 

This strange looking language 
names a chemical which is coming 
into prominence as a fumigant and 
promises to be effective against the 
beemoth. The gas given off is heavy 
and non-poisonous and is not inflam- 
mable, which makes it 100 per cent 
safe. It is obtained in flakes similar 
to naphthalene flakes, and is used in 
the same way as bisulphide, 

Carbon Tetrachloride 

This chemical is also a liquid which 
quickly evaporates as a heavy, suffo- 
cating gas and is sometimes recom- 
mended as a fumigant. However, it 
is not effective against the beemoth. 
L. R. Watson, of Texas, who is a good 
chemist, experimented with it to some 
extent, but was unable to kill the 
moths in the usual confinement of 
tiered hives, even with large doses of 
the gas. The gas is considerably 
heavier than carbon bisulphide and, 
while it tends to suffocate the moths, 
and probably does kill many larve 
and pupe, the higher levels of air are 
so free from it that the adult moths 
collect in the upper parts of the tiers 
and thus escape injury. Large quan- 
tities of the gas, used in an abso- 
lutely air-tight space, might be ef- 
fective, but this would probably re- 
quire amounts of the tetrachloride, 
which would make the process more 
expensive than the use of bisulphide. 

Hydrocyanic Acid. 

The most effective of all fumigants 
is produced when potassium cyanide 
reacts with sulphuric acid to form 
hydrocyanic acid gas, and there is no 
doubt of its ability to kill beemoths 
in all stages almost at once. Unfor- 
tunately, however, every other form 
of life that breathes it is also killed, 
and only a chemist or a fumigant ex- 
pert should handle it. It has a prom- 
inent use against insect pests of many 
plants, but requires tight containers 
to prevent the escape of the gas. 

It is interesting to learn that one 
of the chemists of the United States 
Department of Agriculture tested its 
use with combs of honey and found 
that when four ounces of cyanide 
were used to 100 cubic feet of space, 
a dose four times greater than that 
given dormant nursery stock, sealed 
honey absorbed none of the gas. Un- 
capped honey absorbed about 21 
parts of the gas per million, but after 
exposure to the air for 24 hours there 
were only 2.4 parts per million re- 
maining. After standing for two 
days the uncapped honey was safe for 
consumption. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR ROYAL 
JELLY 


By J. A. Nininger 
Those who have reared queens re- 
alize how difficult it is at times to 
secure royal jelly. It has been a 
question in my mind whether the lar- 
ve deposited on such small quantities 
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of jelly find proper nourishment at 
the start. I have adopted a simpler 
method and one which, according to 
my experience, gives as good results, 
if not better. 

I prepare the cell cups as usual, but 
instead of putting a bit of royal jelly 
in each cell, I put in a drop of honey 
from a comb filled with unripened 
nectar. For this purpose I use a 
match or toothpick. Any small stick 
will serve. 

For grafting, I select a comb with 
larve of the desired age and shave it 
down to a very shallow depth. Larve 
from 12 to 24 hours old are selected. 

I have found this method so simple 
and satisfactory that I have aban- 
doned the use of royal jelly alto- 
gether. 

Kansas. 

J 
DISCOVERY OF THE ACARINE 
MITE 


An Account of the Investigations re- 
lating to Isle-of-Wight Disease 


By P. Bruce White, B. Sc. 


In the opening years of the present 
century a serious epidemic disease of 
bees broke out in this country. The 
earlier outbreaks were probably re- 
stricted to the south of England, but 
the disease is now disseminated 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the isles and has become the most 
serious of the pests with which the 
British beekeeper has to cope. As 
the disease was first recognized and 
examined in the Isle of Wight, it has 
come to be known “faute de mieux,” 
as “Isle-of-Wight”’ disease. 

The disease is characterized both 
by the symptoms of the individual bee 
and by the disorganization of the 
communal life of the hive. 

The onset of the disease in a stock 
may be marked by various pre- 
monitory symptoms. The foraging 
bees, leaving and returning to the 
hive, may show a certain listlessness, 
lingering before the hive. Pres- 








Fumigating combs in a tight stack of hive- 
bodies. 
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ently the first crawlers appear,. bees 
which, incapable of flight, crawl aim- 
lessly on the ground. As the disease 
progresses the number of crawlers in- 
creases, and on warm days hundreds 
of stricken bees may be seen before 
the hive. The disease may run a 
varying course; it may progress stead- 
ily till the depleted and disorganized 
stock perishes or may wax and wane, 
often showing signs of periodicity. In 
badly affected stocks the routine of 
the hive is upset, foraging is half- 
hearted, the hive becomes soiled with 
feces, the brood may be neglected, 
and the bees no longer withstand rob- 
bers, which enter with impunity. It 
is seldom, if ever, that a diseased 
stock survives the winter. 

The stricken bee falling to the 
ground in its attempt to fly from the 
hive may, for a short time, perform a 
series of short flights, a few feet in 
length, bit eventually it takes to 
crawling. In some cases there is dis- 
location of the wings; in others there 
is dragging of the legs. Death is 
probably due to cold and starvation, 
The abdomen is usually found dis- 
tended by an accumulation of feces 
in the intestine, which is filled to the 
limit of its capacity. 

In 1907 Imms reported on the dis- 
ease, but made no suggestion as to 
its cause. He laid stress upon the in- 
testinal symptoms. His work was fol- 
lowed up by Malden, who was of the 
opinion that the site of the primary 
disease was in the chyle stomach, 
and suggested that an organism, 
called by him bacillus pestiformis 
apis, was the causal organism. In 
1912 Fantham & Porter held that the 
disease was due to the microsporidian 
parasite, Nosema apis, mainly attack- 
ing the chyle stomach. This view 
quickly gained acceptance and “Isle- 
of-Wight” disease was considered 
identical with “Bee microsporidiosis” 
and “Nosema disease.” Later this 
theory was called in question by An- 
derson, of Aberdeen, and then by An- 
derson and Rennie. Following up 
this work, Rennie and Harvey showed 
the existence of two distinct diseases 
of the bees, Nosema disease and Isle- 
of-Wight disease, each having its own 
symptom-complex. 

A special joint committee of the 
University and College of Agriculture 
of Aberdeen was formed and with 
funds provided by A. H. E. Wood, 
Esq,, of Glassel, Aberdeenshire and 
the Development Commissioners, the 
search for the cause of Isle-of-Wight 
disease was renewed under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Rennie, of the Parasit- 
ology Department of the University 
of Aberdeen. 


In June, 1919, the writer joined the 
research to attack the problem on the 
bacteriological side in Professor 
Shannon’s Pathological Department. 

An interesting excursion was first 
made into the normal bacteriology of 
the bee which brought to light some 
interesting facts in the bacterial bi- 
nomics of its intestine. The bacteri- 
ology of Isle-of-Wight bees was then 
taken up, but after much work no 
clue as to the causation of the disease 
was forthcoming. 

In May, 1920, however, the writer, 
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while examining atrophied muscle 
. fibres from the thorax of a diseased 
bee noted a number of oval bodies 
within a fragment of a tracheal tube 
included in the same preparation. 
These bodies proved to be acarine lar- 
ve. 

Examination of the thoracic tra- 
chee of other crawling bees showed 
certain of the major trachez to be ex- 
tensively obstructed by mites in all 
stages of development, from ova to 
adult forms. 

An examination was made of 150 
bees from several diseased stocks and 
the parasite was found in every case. 
One hundred apparently healthy bees 
from apparently healthy stocks were 
also examined and the parasites were 
absent in 95 per cent, 

With these data to hand, the writer 
reported his observations to his col- 
leagues and advanced the theory that 
this parasite was the cause of Isle-of- 
Wight disease. 

At the same time he learned that a 
solitary mite had been seen in the 
trachea of an apparently normal bee 
by Dr. Rennie and Miss Harvey 
in the previous December, but no 
causal relationship was then  sus- 
pected. 

Dr. Rennie, Miss Harvey and the 
writer then commenced a routine ex- 
amination of a large number of dis- 
eased and healthy stocks involving 
the examination of upwards of 3,000 
individual bees. 

The results of this work may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. The mites were found present 
in every stock exhibiting symptoms 
- the disease, and in every crawling 

ee. 

2. The mites were absent in the 
great majority of apparently healthy 
bees from apparently healthy stocks 
(approx. 80-90 per cent of those ex- 
amined between May and October, 
1920). 

3. In approximately 35 per cent 
of seemingly healthy stocks derived 
from the British Isles, a varying, al- 
though usually low, percentage of in- 
fection was present. A number of 
these stocks kept under observation 
later developed the disease. 

4. No mites were discovered in 
samples of bees sent from the Conti- 
nent. 

The results, therefore, strongly 
support the view that the mites are a 
“sine qua non” of the disease. 

Dr. Rennie, after a systematic 
study of the parasite, has relegated it 
to the genus Tarsonemus, giving it 
the specific name, T. Woodi (nova 
spec.) in token of gratitude for the 
interest and support of Mr. Wood 
throughout the investigation, Dr. 
Rennie has further made progress 
with the study of the life history of 
the mite. 

The writer took up the pathology 
of the disease. 


The parasites were found to enter 
the bee through one or both of the 
first pair of spiracular orifices and 
apparently through these alone. They 
remain located in the system of major 
trachee and air sacs of the anterior 
moiety of the thorax and in the ves- 
sels of the head—these latter being 
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less frequently invaded. No mites 
have been found in the respiratory 
system of the abdomen. 

In the earlier stages of the attack 
the microscope reveals the almost col- 
orless ova and embryos lying within 
the lumen of the otherwise normal 
trachea. The parent mites may usu- 
ally be found in their vicinity. 

As development proceeds, the tra- 
cheal lumen becomes markedly ob- 
structed and the wall becomes en- 
crusted and bronzed with fecal de- 
posits. In the later stages this color 
generally deepens to black. 

The affected trachee now appear 
deep brown or black to the eye. They 
have lost their elasticity and have be- 
come hard and brittle. This is the 
condition found in the majority of 
bees crawling from the disease. 

In a high percentage of Isle-of- 
Wight “crawlers” atrophic changes 
of the thoracic muscles of flight oc- 
cur. Asa rule only a few fibres show 
marked changes. The affected fibres 
are white, thread-like and brittle, 
thus contrasting with the flaccid grey- 
ish-yellow normal fibres. There is 
advanced wastage of the fibrillar sub- 
stance, loss of fluid and condensation 
of the granules of the fibre. The 
atrophied fibres are frequently re- 
duced to one-half the normal width 
during relaxation. It seems probable 
that such fibres are dead; they are 
certainly functionless. 

Occasionally the black spots de- 
velop in the muscle fibres of infected 
bees, but their causation is not yet 
definitely elucidated. 

The examination of the alimentary 
and other systems has revealed no 
other characteristic lesion associated 
with the disease. 

The primary effect of the mites 
upon the bee has a double aspect, The 
parasite living and developing at the 
expense of the body fluids of the bee 
must threaten nutrition. Possibly, 
too, they are actually venomous. The 
actual importance of this active in- 
jury is, however, a matter of surprise. 

In the second place, there is the 
partial or complete obstruction of 
certain of the thoracic trachee by the 
parasites and their products. The im- 
portance of this passive ,factor is 
much more readily estimated. In the 

















A. The acarine mite. B. Fourth leg of fe- 
male. C. Fourth leg of male. 
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great majority of crawling bees the 
effective lumina of certain. major tho- 
racic trachee are reduced to the la- 
cune between the closely packed 
parasites and the air which filters 
through must be depleted of oxygen 
by the mites themselves. The organs 
which are supplied by such trachee 
must suffer from oxygen starvation. 

Among the organs of which the re- 
spiratory exchange is thus endan- 
gered are the thoracic muscles of 
flight and the cerebral ganglia. 

With this in view, a series of con- 
trolled experiments were made upon 
normal bees in which one or both of 
the first pair of spiracles had been 
closed with wax. A _ condition of 
crawling closely simulating Isle-of- 
Wight disease was produced, and in a 
few days muscle atrophy identical 
with that found in diseased bees ap- 
peared in many cases. 

These experiments support the 
view that mechanical blocking of the 
trachee is a factor of great import- 
ance—perhaps capable in itself of oc- 
casioning all the symptoms by which 
we are wont to recognize the disease. 

Through the impairment of the re- 
spiratory exchange of the thoracic 
musculature and the cerebral centers 
the power of flight is lost, and with 
loss of flight a series of secondary 
conditions arise. The feces, normal- 
ly voided on the wing, are retained 
and accumulate, compressing the ab- 
dominal air sacs—another blow at the 
respiratory function. 

It is probable that toxins are ab- 
sorbed from the stagnant gut and 
that excretory stasis in the Malpigh- 
ian tubules is reflected back upon the 
body of the bee. 

Once the flightless bee leaves the 
hive, unable to return, it perishes 
from cold and starvation. Should it 
remain it is faced with the condition 
of functional stagnation which can- 
not be infinitely maintained. 

It is impossible in this condensed 
paper to touch on several important 
matters, as for instance the transmis- 
sion of the disease and its seemingly 
insular distribution. Certain details 
have been omitted, together with 
such matters as the special character- 
istics and life history of the parasite, 
of which others can speak with 
greater authority than the writer. 

It would now seem advisable to re- 
place the rather meaningless term 
Isle-of-Wight disease by the term 
“Acarine” (or mite) disease. This 
is not likely to lead to confusion for, 
though several species of mite are 
known to occur on bees, T. woodi 
alone appears to be associated with 
pathological phenomena. 

Scotland, 


PEDDLING HONEY 
By Patrick J. Murphy 


Interesting indeed is the article in 
the January issue, from Mr. Wesley 
Foster, concerning marketing of 
honey and the profits taken by honey 
peddlers. 

The producer forgets that the per- 
centage of profit that the average 
vender of honey takes is less by far 
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than that of the retail merchant. I 
am speaking of averages. 

The consuming public get their 
honey at a lower price from the 
house-to-house honey peddler than 
the same thing can be secured from 
the average grocer. The reason for 
this is that the vender generally uses 
the kind of containers that the grocer 
would not accept. Then, again, the 
housewife who buys from the grocer 
a tiny glass of honey and pays per- 
haps 25 cents, will take two or three 
times as much honey from the honey, 
peddler at a less price. The honey 
peddler centralizes his energy upon 
the one item—honey—and usually, if 
he makes a sale at all, it is more 
than Mrs. Housewife buys from her 
grocer. 

I have found that the great trouble 
is, there are not enough peddlers. 
Moreover, there is a decided scarcity 
of good honey peddlers. Men who 
have salesmanship to any great de- 
gree generally get into something 
more lucrative than the peddling of 
honey. It is an exceedingly interest- 
ing line, just the same. Really, it’s a 
pity that more men do not avail them- 
selves of the opportunity offered in 
the sale of extracted honey from 
house to house. 

It’s a burning shame that the pub- 
lic is so ignorant of honey. 

Many still believe that honey is 
manufactured to some degree. 

If ever a commodity needed adver- 
tising , it is honey; yet it is the most 
difficult food product to bring to the 
attention of the American public. 

The Chinese herb doctors, so gen- 
erally known in the west, use a great 
deal of honey in compounding their 
herbs, of which they make claim to 
numerous cure-alls. Whether or not 
there are any real cures in their con- 
coctions, these Oriental medicine men 
seem to think so. 

Anybody with a little business sense 
can get into the honey business, at 
least in a small way.A good way is to 
select some place on the highway 
where motorists are passing. It’s in 
the average person to want to buy 
any food product in the country. They 
like to do it. Simply put honey up in 
jars, bottles or pails amd stick up a 
sign with the word “HONEY” on it, 
and you will find people will stop and 
be glad to purchase. It is well to se- 
lect some wide portion of the high- 
way, so that parties who stop to pur- 
chase do not block the way. 

One man I know, who has sold 
honey for years, and who is a suc- 
cess as a vender, has one kind of 
dark honey that he sells as “wild 
honey.” He has a class of trade who 
want to buy the wild product, and he 
does his best to satisfy them. 
Whether or not this is a wise thing to 
do, I cannot say; however, all honey 
is more or less wild, so to speak. 

As honey seeks a lower market 
level than it has during the last few 
years, the sales will increase; beyond 
doubt; yet we must all bear in mind 
that every little bit of advertising we 
can give any honey is good propa- 
ganda. 

And do not begrudge the other fel- 
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low a profit, for, as Mr. Wesley Fos- 
ter says, “The honey peddler is do- 
ing a missionary work.” 

California. 


ECONOMY IN THE PRODUCTION 
OF QUEENS + 


Part III.—A Stock Hive for Support- 
ing Baby Nuclei 


By George D. Shafer 


For years Mr. Wing mated queens 
from twin nuclei made by separating 
the standard 8-frame hive into two 
equal parts by a tight lengthwise di- 
vision board, using two or three Hoff- 
man frames in each nucleus. He tried 
smaller frames, too, however, and 
gradually began to gain experience 
with baby nuclei. 

In “Simplified Queen Rearing” Mr. 
Pratt has a paragraph in which he 
mentions special chambers (holding 
sixteen small combs stocked with a 
full colony and used “for the purpose 
of securing brood and honey in small 
frames.” Following the suggestion 
made there, Mr. Wing tried out a 
similar hive, and he has developed 
its use to the point of making it a 
very essential factor in the successful 
maintenance and manipulation of 
baby nuclei throughout the season. 
This stock hive is made up of units or 
bodies: each 18% inches long, by 
8% inches wide by 6% inches high, 
inside. They are open at top and 
bottom so that they may be tiered 
up like the ordinary hives of today, 
Separate top and bottom boards are 
provided, and the entrance is at one 
end. The small frames for brood 
and honey are suspended crosswise of 
the length of the hive, and supported 
in the usual way by tin rakbets set 
into the top sides of the hive body, a 
one-fourth inch bee space being left 
above and at the ends of the frames. 
The top bars, sides and bottoms of the 
frames are made of. the same size 
wooden strips, viz.: one-fourth inch 
thick by three-fourths of an inch 
wide. Each hive unit will hold 17 
frames properly spaced. The length 
of the top bar of the frames is 9% 
inches, so that they may be used di- 
rectly in the baby nuclei twin mating 
boxes described by Pratt in “Simplli- 
fied Queen Rearing,” and supplied for 
the past several years by dealers in 
bee supplies. Instead of the separa- 
ble wood and fiber covers supplied 
with the older boxes, however, Mr. 
Wing prefers a box equipped with a 
light, double wooden cover made to 
handle all in one piece. The usual 
enamel cloth, over the twin box, 
tacked to the top edge of the division 
board, is used under this wooden 
cover. 

The advantage of the stock hive lies 
in the ease with which transfers may 
be made between it and the nucleus 
boxes and vice versa. Strong colo- 
nies are kept in the stock hives and 
two, three or four of the long bodies 
are tiered up as needed to accommo- 
date the colony. Quite strong colo- 
nies are needed, of course, for draw- 
ing out the new combs and filling 
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them with honey, and for supplying a 
large amount of brood through the 
season. During a light honey flow, 
when the little cluster of bees in the 
baby nucleus cannot gather enough 
food for its own use, the stock hive 
will still be storing a surplus, and this 
surplus may be drawn on at any time 
to supply the nucleus with stores, 
frame for frame being exchanged. 
Thus the feeding of syrup in the nu- 
cleus may usually be avoided by this 
plan, so that time is saved and danger 
from robbing is reduced to a mini- 
mum. If feeding of syrup should be- 
come necessary, it is much safer to 
feed the strong colony in the stock 
hive, and then give the filled or 
partly filled combs to the nuclei. 


But a further and even greater ad- 
vantage of the stock hive comes about 
from the fact that it always contains 
abundance of brood for easy inter- 
change with the baby nuclei during 
the queen rearing season. It often 
happens that a nucleus becomes weak 
in bees—a frame of hatching brood 
from the stock hive will quickly re- 
cruit it. Furthermore, if a virgin is 
lost on her mating flight (or in any 
other way) all brood in the nucleus 
may become sealed or even emerge 
before the next virgin, accepted by 
this particular nucleus, is ready to 
make her mating flight, and in that 
case practically all the bees in the 
little colony may sometimes swarm 
out with the virgin as she leaves the 
mating box, This causes confusion 
and may break up the nucleus. Prac- 
tically all such trouble may be avoid- 
ed by supplying any such nucleus that 
may need it with young brood from 
the stock hive at the time a virgin or 
ripe queen cell is given. This young 
brood will hold the attention of the 
bees in the little nucleus when the 
virgin leaves on her mating flight. 

It must be noted that the “swarm- 
ing out” of a baby nucleus with a 
virgin does not correspond in any. 
way to “swarming out with a laying 
queen,” which is prone to happen in 
case of baby nuclei during a honey 
flow, when the newly mated queen 
quickly fills the little frames with 
eggs. Swarming out in the latter 
case can be prevented only by re- 
moving the young queen as soon as 
she begins to lay, or by confining her 
with a queen excluder for a few 
days until she may be sold or used 
otherwise. 

The stock hive, therefore, as_ the 
name implies, is the stock or store- 
house , or mother colony—ready at 
any time to supply all the wants (out- 
side of virgins or ripe queen cells) of 
a number of baby nuclei. Such a 
hive will support 15 to 25 baby nu- 
clei, according to the strength of the 
colony and the character of the honey 
flow; and it certainly makes for suc- 
cess in the management of baby nu- 
clei for economic queen production. 

A study of the various methods of 
queen rearing, found in literature on 
beekeeping, shows that in every case 
an attempt has been made either to 
imitate, with more or less success in 
an economic way, the situations and 
accompanying conditions that normal- 
ly lead to natural queen rearing by 
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the bees, or to take advantage of 
these as they arise. Three situations 
of this kind are known. The first of 
these relates itself to the various con- 
ditions which together generate the 
swarming impulse; the second, to that 
condition of decline or gradual fail- 
ure of the reigning queen which leads 
to supersedure, and the third situa- 
tion is presented by removal or loss 
of the queen from any cause, when 
eggs or young larve are present in 
the colony. The loss of the queen 
may happen to a colony at any time, 
of course, in season or out of season, 
but the attempt to rear a new queen 
is most apt to be successful when the 
loss occurs during a honey flow; it 
is least apt to end successfully under 
the conditions attending a dearth of 
nectar and pollen. The first two sit- 
uations normally come about only 
during a honey flow, queen cells for 
swarming being usually built during 
the early part of a major flow. or 
perhaps at the height of the flow; and 
supersedure cells, during the latter 
part of the flow, when the queen may 
have become exhausted. A “honey 
flow” and those conditions which al- 
ways accompany fresh nectar and pol- 
len in the hive, are therefore of the 
very highest importance for the pro- 
duction of large fertile queens. It is, 
perhaps, needless to say that these 
same conditions are likely to insure 
also the presence of well fed drones 
in the queen rearing yard. When 
many queens are to be reared, it is 
best. to make the operations continu- 


ous over a long period, and on that_ 


account a location is desirable where 
a long flow of nectar may be expected 
in connection with a fairly continu- 
ous supply of pollen. No shortage of 
pollen is likely to be experienced, but 
at times, in some locations, it happens 
that the bees do not gather enough 
pollen, even when a surplus of honey is 
being stored. A scant flow of nectar 
may be supplemented by feeding, but 
all pollen must be brought in by the 
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bees, and unless at least a little pol- 
len and nectar are coming in it is very 
difficult, if not impossible, to rear the 
best of young queens. The pollen is 
necessary as a food to keep the rear- 
ing of brood of all kinds in progress 
during the season; the supply of royal 
jelly will be scant if the amount of 
pollen available to the nurse bees is 
too little, even though sufficient nec- 
tar may be available. Forty-five to 
fifty-five per cent of the constituents 
in royal jelly has been found to be 
nitrogenous in character. The ulti- 
mate source from which the nurse 
bees must elaborate all this nitrogen- 
ous or protein portion of the jelly is 
pollen, Conditions of this kind per- 
taining to the food supply have been 
taken into account in the manage- 
ment of the Wing yards. Sometimes, 
in order to keep both pollen and nec- 
tar coming in over a long period, it 
has been found necessary to carry on 
the work in one locality during the 
first half of the summer and then 
move the entire queen-rearing outfit 
to a different location where a “honey 
flow” was available for the remainder 
of the summer and fall, and this prac- 
tice also has been made to yield eco- 
nomic results. 

Physiology Department, Stanford 

University, California. 


SOME NUTS FOR THE LEAGUE 
TO CRACK 


By E. G. LeStourgeon 


Can the interests of Colorado and 
California, and the interests of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin (both producers 
of high grade honeys and both seek- 
ing a market) be harmonized? 

Are their interests antagonistic? 

Should the large producer, already 
established, boost the game of a com- 
petitive beginner or novice? 

If certain supply interests are an- 
tagonistic, have they sufficient ground 
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of common contact to make co-opera- 
tion possible? 

Is it advisable to have a large vot- 
ing membership, or a small represen- 
tative group? 

Will it pay dealers in honey to co- 
operate to the extent of giving their 
competitors real information as to 
markets, supply, prices, etc.? 

Can the difference in the grades 
and flavors of honey from diverse 
districts be harmonized? 


Most of us live in the past. Some 


-men live in the present, but a very 


few have the rare gift of being able 
to live in the future. That group of 
men which gathered in Philadelphia 
so many years ago, lived not under 
the rule of King George, but lived 
under the government of the United 
States, lived through the constructive 
days of Washington, Madison and 
Jefferson, through the days of Lincoln 
and Lee; through periods of: prosper- 
ity and financial despair; through the 
World’s War, and live even yet. As 
they planned so long ago, so it has 
come to pass. We plan, we invest, we 
vote, as if the world were fixed and 
dead; as if progress in method of gov- 
ernment and business did not exist. 


Throughout the history of beekeep- 
ing, and especially after that time 
when men sought to better their con- 
ditions by association, a few have 
been able to see in terms of the fu- 
ture, a few have been able to think 
in nation-wide terms, but those who 
were associated with them were men 
who dealt only with yesterday, believ- 
ing that tomorrow would be the same 
as today. 


The men who last January met at 
Kansas City and wrote the aims and 
objects of the American Honey Pro- 
ducers’ League wrote better than 
they knew. Meeting as they did at 
the psychological moment of the cen- 
tury, they voiced the future. Their 
utterances sound more like opiate 
dreams than prophecy. So did the 
preamble of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to weak-kneed colonists who 
believed that they could live and re- 
form George III. 

The findings of the League have 
been condemned as_ visionary and 
even idiotic by the conformists, and 
justly criticised by its friends. Not 
a word or phrase is there in tentative 
constitution of published objects that 
has not received the attention of 
some critics, constructive or destruc- 
tive, 

These articles of organization 
have been judged by the ethics and 
business principles of yesterday. Dire 
predictions, made by many, will sure- 
ly come if things remain as they are, 
but just a year has shown that the 
trend of the whole world is toward 
co-operative work. True it is that na- 
ture, sentiment and belief cannot be 
forced, as is evidenced in the failure 
of many attempts to instantly co- 
operate units unrelated in any com- 
mon cause. 

In order that we may discuss these 
objections advanced by critics and 
give the plans of the League, let us 
take them up in the order in which 
they are assailed. 
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Harmonizing Sectional Interests 

Can the interests of Colorado and 
California, the interests of Michigan 
and Wisconsin, all producers of high 
grade honeys and all seeking a mar- 
ket, be harmonized? 

Emphatically, these interests can- 
not be consolidated or harmonized on 
the present business status. The 
League is larger than any state or 
group of states. It can see the con- 
sumers’ world as a whole. It can see 
that if all the honey of these states 
is rushed to some marketing center, 
price cutting, market stagnation and 
strife will continue. If the yield of 
honey is great or the number of bee- 
keepers increase the inevitable result 
is the lowering of prices. What is the 
result? The beekeeper is starved out; 
gives up and quits. If he were the 
only one affected, it would be a mat- 
ter easily remedied, but he is not, he 
is a cog in the transmission gear, a 
broken cog, and the whole machine is 
out of order. The manufacturer of 
bee supplies loses a buyer; the bee 
paper, a subscriber; the can maker, a 
sale; the railroad, some freight, and 
so on through a long line of others de- 
pendent on bees for a livelihood. 


The League cannot press any 
magic button and quiet the troubled 
business sea, but it can by the ma- 
chinery of the beekeepers’ association 
now extant, so change the marketing 
situation that complete harmony can 
be foreseen in complete organization. 
How is the League to do this? By 
its organization to hold the honey and 
force the price? No, that would be a 
trust, would make the beekeeper a 
profiteer of the first water. The so- 
lution offered by the League is to 
create a demand for the honey. To 
create a demand that will absorb all 
the honey offered, to have this de- 
mand throughout the States and then 
so distribute the offerings of honey 
that there will be no clash of regional 
interests in some restricted market. 

When the demand is created, the 
supply will determine the price. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
the price of honey will always be 
governed to a greater or less degree 
by the price and availability of sugar 
and syrups. To create this demand, 
the League must advertise and adver- 
tise heavily. It must reach the most 
remote village of the continent. It 
must place before the housewife all 
the virtues of honey. It must do this 
In a way pleasing, convincing and at- 
tractive, yet not lavish, But how can 
the League advertise? Printers’ ink, 
printers’ paper, magazine space and 
billboards cost money, and lots of it. 
Men capable of carrying out such a 
campaign are high-priced men, and 
are worthy of their hire. The League 
has no money? - Its officers are gen- 
erous, but are not millionaires. The 
League is not the officers. The League 
is not the representative of the State 
associations. The League is the 
united force and power of every 
member of every interest or body in- 
cluded in the League. The officers, 
in handling demands for money, act 
Just as they do in the distribution of 
honey. Now, there are ten of the 
most important co-operative honey- 
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marketing associations and _ several 
private firms ready to stand behind 
this movement. Each has its own 
way to raise funds. Each is ready 
to raise its fair share. Just as soon 
as these large associations make the 
start, the smaller ones will be glad to 
join. Should all these not be able 
to finance the movement, an organiza- 
tion campaign will be of greatest 
value. Let each association decide 
how to raise its quota, whether by 
voluntary subscription, assessment 
per memter, per colony, or other- 
wise. 

That extensive advertising will 
create a wide demand has been 
proven so many times that it needs no 
discussion. With this demand comes 
the greatest problem of the League; 
one that will require the greatest 
changes in our present system. To 
create a demand and not be able to 
fill it is a triple loss, the loss of the 
initial sale, the loss of a permanent 
buyer and, greatest of all, the loss of 
the buyer’s confidence in the firm ad- 
vertising. 

Better Distribution 

Distribution is our greatest prob- 
lem. Solve that and the clash of 
States and of regions is solved. But 
to solve it, vast and radical changes 
must occur. Our present system of 
supply and demand reports must be 
converted. Instead of wholesalers 
and commission firms reports, which 
no one pretends to believe, we must 
have the managers of the separate as- 
sociations get a report on honey pro- 
duced and sold by each member of 
his association, As such reports are 
all in the family, as it were, a very 
true estimate of the supply can be 
compiled. To get the demand, a new 
system will have to be devised. The 
reports will have to come from the 
stores selling directly to the con- 
sumer. This can be done, but re- 
mains the big job of the League Sec- 
retary. With these two systems per- 
fected, a traffic system can be effected 
that will give adequate and accessible 
nation-wide supply. 

The League has two sets of prob- 
lems to solve—internal and external. 
We have, in a way, touched the high 
points of our internal troubles. 

Outside we have two that demand 
immediate attention. The first is so 
close that while it is small, it is an 
aggravation. Can we give the com- 
petitive beginner or novice the bene- 
fit of our experience and of our grad- 
ing and sales system? Our business 
depends not only on what the buyers 
think about League packed honey, 
but about all honey. Let one such 
novice put a lot of poorly packed, in- 
ferior honey on the market, and not 
only the novice,- but we, will be the 
losers. We can, and must, adopt or 
regulate these beginners. 

Of the minor problems little need 
be said. They disappear with the so- 
lution of the big ones. The question 
of grading and standardizing honey 
is one that troubles many. Can the 
many flavors and cofors be marketed 
on a standard pack system? They 
can, just as many grades and sizes of 
peaches or apricots are sold. So can 
the honey from localities which have 
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large supplies of a certain flavor. This 
honey should be packed and sold as 
a named standard. But where there 
is little supply, even a very choice va- 
riety, with the exception of the local 
market, all honey marketed should 
be blended and sold as such. It is 
highly probable that all honeys, in- 
cluding our choicest flavors, should 
be blended, and often the blend is 
better than the pure flavor, the New 
York Globe to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

The big outside problem is with 
whom shall we join to get the best 
service and aid. There are many men 
of many lines of endeavor who de- 
pend as much on the bee for a living 
as we, The manufacturer of bee ap- 
pliances and honey containers, of 
tanks, of bottles and numerous other 
articles; editors and publishers of 
bee and farm papers, printers and 
lithographers, transportation and 
storage companies, and in a less man- 
ner many other lines of business have 
interests in common with the owner 
of bees. With these industries allied 
with us, we can do much more busi- 
ness, and do it in a far more satisfac- 
tory manner, than if we are at outs 
with them. 

We most certainly should welcome 
into the League any interest that has 
common cause with us. 

Our ruling or governing body is a 
problem in itself. Because of the na- 
ture of the work it must perform, it 
seems advisable to restrict this body 
to its lowest limits, as we know from 
sad experience that numbers in leg- 
islative halls spell delay and perver- 
sion of measures. Where large num- 
bers vote, a man with a glib tongue 
and an axe to grind often kills or de- 
moralizes the wish of the majority. 
Let us pick, as the members of the 
League Council, the shrewdest busi- 
ness men in the bee world and let us 
keep the representation small. Let 
each association send one man; a man 
in whom they trust, in whom they 
have faith, to represent them, and 
under the guidance of such a body of 
chosen men the League cannot help 
being a success. 


SUPER CLEANING 
By J. F. Dunn 


You ask for a description of the 
Deadman super cleaner and my modi- 
fication of the same. The ones we 
have been using for a number of 
years, except that they are of lighter 
construction, are substantially the 
same as those used by Mr. G. A. 
Deadman, the inventor of this (to us, 
at least), indispensable arrangement 
for having extracting combs: cleaned 
bone dry by one colony of bees. One 
platform will take care of all the 
combs from an apiary of 50 colonies. 
The frame under the platform is of 
1x4 inch lumber, laid flatwise. The 
floor is of three-eighths inch stuff and 
must be either tongued and grooved 
or have very tight fitting joints. The 
strips dividing the platform into six 
sections are three-eighths of an inch 
thick, and wide enough to admit of 
the covers being placed on the supers 
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without touching one another. We 
make them 6 inches wide. The outer 
border strips against which the others 
butt are 2 inches in width. The reader 
will notice that on the dividing three- 
eighths by 6 inch strips there are 
shown white marks, which indicate 
the position of the %x3% inch en- 
trances from the colony hive to the 
supers containing the combs to be 
cleaned. 

Here is where we have varied the 
construction, and like it much better 
than the super cleaner as originally 
made. By the individual entrance 
from the colony to each row of su- 
pers, separately, the bees are obliged 
to carry the honey from the surfers 
straight into their hive, and will place 
it all in the super above the colony. 
Where the spaces under the rows of 
supers are left entirely open and free 
access given, the bees will, under cer- 
tain conditions, place a portion of the 
robbed-out honey in the combs of a 
neighboring super instead of placing 
it in the super above the colony, 
where we want it. This is the more 
apt to happen if the super above the 
bees is more than two-thirds filled. 
In choosing a colony to do the clean- 
ing, we select one that is not strong 
enough in field bees to bring honey 
from the fields, and yet has lots of 
roung bees sna plenty of hatching 
brood, If kept well supplied with 
supers to be cleaned, few bees will 
go to the fields, as they have plenty 
of better stuff to salvage right at 
home. About all the bees tha: do go 
to the fields will gather pollen, and 
the queen will be pretty busy laying 
eggs. We like to have this nive sup- 
plied with a ycung queen. The en- 
trance to the colony, which may be 
seen in the center front of the }.hoto, 
should not be more than %x3¥, 
inches. We place the combs on the 
platforms just at evening; everything 
is quiet by morning, and we have 
never had a “cleaner-up” colony 
robbed; they are always among our 
best colonies in the spring, and we 
have never had one used for this 
purpose die in winter. 

One thing has always puzzled us. 
We have several times had European 
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The Deadman super cleaner. 





A colony of bees is placed in the middle of front row. 
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foulbrood develop in the apiary, and 
although super combs were given to 
these bees, the disease has never ap- 
peared in any of the “clean-ups,” as 
we call them. We certainly would 
not risk it if we had American foul- 
brood. 


The photo shows 25 supers on the 
platform. We frequently place more 
than twice as many at one time. 


The colony (center front) shows a 
comb-honey super above the brood- 
chamber. When we use a comb- 
honey super over the brood-chamber 
we have no queen excluder under it, 
but when the honey taken from the 
(shallow) extracting frames is to be 
stored in extracting combs we put a 
queen excluder under the super. Care 
must be taken when sections are over 
the brood-chamber that the queen is 
not crowded by a congested brood- 
chamber. 


We have farmer beekeepers about 
us who raise some comb honey but 
seldom have the “dishes right side up 
to catch it.”” We furnish them supers 
filled with sections and foundation; 
the supers have the weight marked on 
them. Just before the close of the 
clover flow, which is our extracting 
time, we run the light truck out to 
gather them up and pay them the 
price agreed upon net weight of 
honey. We get a fair percentage of 
sections filled plump to the corners, 
and a good many unfinished ones. 

Here is where our super cleaner 
“scores big.” The unfinished sec- 
tions are carefully graded and placed 
in the supers to be filled from the 
wet combs, and the bees certainly 
make a good job of it, for we have 
very few unsaleable sections at the 
close of the season. We frequently 
have three or more supers over the 
colony at once, and as the honey 
stored in them is thoroughly ripened 
they are ready to be capped about as 
soon as they are filled, 

We find it a good plan, with the 
best filled or nearest perfect sections, 
to take them away from the colony 
as soon as they are filled and ready to 
cap, and give them to a strong colony 
that is storing and capping honey, 
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wet combs are piled over the other positions with entrances opening into the hive to permit 
the bees to clean them readily without exposing them to robbers. 
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placing a fresh super on_ the 
“cleaner” about the same time. 

If the super is placed on a colony 
that is not storing honey they would 
be very apt to rob it out and carry it 
below. 

It will be noticed that the hive do- 
ing the cleaning has the regular hive 
cover over the super. We use the 
same on each tier. The ones shown 
are the galvanized covers, without 
the rim. We were short of finished 
covers at the time. 

Ontario. 


FIFTY-FIVE NORTH 
By F. Dundas Todd 


The northern limit of beekeeping in 
Europe, with the exception of Scot- 
land and the Scandinavian peninsula, 
is the parallel of 55 degrees. British 
Columbia’s most northerly important 
valley with railway transportation 
lies pretty well, along this parallel 
once bearing about 20 seconds north 
of it. As I have told my readers be- 
fore, I have long felt interested in 
this region for its beekeeping possi- 
bilities, but never could find time 
to investigate. At the opening of 
the past season I decided to have a 
look at it, especially as there were 
not less than half a dozen beekeep- 
ers scattered at intervals whose ex- 
perience would be worth hearing. One 
was a beginner at Telkwa, who re- 
ceived a hive at the beginning of 
June, 1919, and reported he had taken 
from it 186 pounds of extracted honey 
in August, and had left -plenty of 
stores for winter, plenty being about 
80 pounds of honey. And the enthused 
greatly over the superb flavor 

At the end of May I shipped two 
nuclei to a town called Terrace, which 
is located where the eastern and 
western climates meet. It has i1auch 
less rainfall than the western slope of 
the Cascades, yet produces the enor- 
mous cedars and fir trees of that 
region, but has a shorter and less se- 
vere winter than that farther east. I 
planned to go straight to Telkwa, 
thence to Terrace and back to Vic- 
toria. 

I boarded the big, fine steamboat 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific Co. at 
Vancouver on the night of the 9th of 
August on my way to Prince Rupert. 
When morning broke I found we 
were rapidly moving over a_ per- 
fectly calm sea between Vancouver 
Island and the mainland. I will not 
attempt to describe the voyage north. 
It is a most delightful experience, 
among hundreds of small islands, 
each covered to the very top with 
evergreen firs and cedars, while the 
background is a range of snow-cov- 
ered mountains. Wednesday noon 
saw me on the train for Telkwa, 
which I hoped to reach at midnight, 
but the fates interposed a small imi- 
tation of the nether regions in the 
way. At Hazelton the railway skirts 
a magnificent canyon for quite a dis- 
tance, and at one point crosses a 
small arm by a bridge. Shortly be- 
fore we reached Hazelton two cars 
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laden with sulphur, on a west bound 
freight train, jumped the tracks, 
flopped over the side of the bridge 
and found a resting place at the bot- 
tom of the canyon 150 feet below. 
This was bad enough, but the sulphur 
caught fire, and then there was a 
powerful odor for many miles round. 
We had to wait about ten hours until 
the fire burned out. At dawn we 
could see white smoke lazily hanging 
in the air for many miles, just the 
tips of the trees in the lower valley 
showing above the haze. No human 
beings lived there, as far as known, 
and I feel certain no living thing 
could survive that night. 


A late breakfast at Telkwa, then 
about 11 o’clock I was in a motor car 
for a 12 mile run to the nearest bee- 
keeper. The town stands at the 
junction of the Bulkley and Telkwa 
Rivers, in the midst of wonderful 
scenery. The valley, I fancy, is about 
30 miles wide, dropping down by slow 
degrees from snow-clad mountains 
9,000 feet high. My’ route lay along 
the banks of the Telkwa. Sweeping 
out of the town the car in a couple of 
minutes landed me among the fire- 
weed, and for 30 seconds I gazed at it 
puzzled; there was something about 
it very different from the fireweed I 
knew in the Frazer Valley. The bloom 
was all right, ‘but sticking out con- 
spicuously were thousands and thou- 
snads of white crosses that had never 
attracted my eye betore. The car 
was stopped and I grabbed a head. 
The cross was merely the anthers, 
big, fat, white, healthy, not like the 
ones I knew, which were short, lean, 
grey. What did this mean? Next, to 
tear the bloom to pieces to see if it 
contained nectar, an old trick of 
mine. No need, just look at that 
blob, a big drop of nectar caught at 
the bottom of the stamens and pis- 
tils; it must in itself be a load for a 
bee. More blossoms were examined, 
thousands of them, every one with a 
cargo of nectar for a honeybee—and 
not one in sight. Miles and miles, 
and again miles of fireweed, tons and 
tons of nectar available for the use 
of man, but only one hive to gather 
it, and it 50 miles from its nearest 
neighbor. So for 12 miles I sat, ob- 
served, and wondered if that region, 
that day, were ‘but specimens of other 
regions and other days in the Grand 
Trunk country of British Columbia. 
Again and again I got out and ex- 
amined the plants and the surrownd- 
ings. Wild strawberries low down, 
wild raspberries higher up, ‘the fire- 
weed above all, a solid mass in length, 
width and depth of nectar-bearing 
flowers, with no ferns to choke their 
growth. The half had not been told 
me by my son, who knows the region 
well. 


At my journey’s end I find the bee- 
keeper and his hive, both towering 
pretty high in the air. “How’s the 
crop-” “Well, I have taken off a hun- 
dred pounds; want to taste it?” I 
did, and did again. Fine, very fine; 
could not be otherwise with so much 
wild raspberry around. 

“Now, go to the hive and say how 
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much more I may take off.” Three 
stories of 10 frames each ot solid 
honey, then one with 3 frames of 
brood and 7 frames solid honey, a 
total of 37 frames of honey. My 
judgment .was, take two superfulls, 
leave the rest to the bees. 

He was selling his crop to neigh- 
obrs at 40c a pound, the customer pro- 
viding the container. Eighty dollars 
for one hive. I asked him, “Do you 
realize that 12 colonies will give you 
a living?” “Sure, but the beggars will 
not swarm; what am I going to do 
about. it? I ordered a queen weeks 
ago, but she has not come yet.” Two 
seasons, no swarm; why? April and 
May are wumnsettled months, then 
comes the heat. and the nectar, and 
the bees are busy. 

I explored the country round as 
far as a car would go, and saw hun- 
dreds of square miles of raspberry 
and fireweed. Then people said: 
“this is nothing, you ought to see 
so-and-so, the real stuff is there.” 
But good gracious, if last year and 
this year are fair samples of the Bulk- 
ley Valley, every acre of fireweed is 
worth $50 to $100 a year and will pay 
far better as it lies right now than it 
will ever do under cultivation. 

Then to Terrace, where terraces 
marking old beds of the Skeena 
River, rise one behind another. It 
brags about its fine strawberries, 
best in the world. So I asked the 
cook on the train where he bought 
his supplies. leading deftly up to my 
objective, which was strawberries. 
These he bought in Terrace. Why- 
Well, he thought I had never eaten a 
really fine strawberry if I had not 
eaten one grown in Terrace. 


I did not get around much from the 
town itself, so saw only a few square 
miles of the country, and did not en- 
thuse much over its honey possibili- 
ties. But one mucleus I shipped up at 
the end of May, consisting of 6 shal- 
low frames of brood, had drawn out 
16 ordinary and 16 shallow frames, 
and filled them all with fine honey. I 
gave the owner over 60 pounds, and 
insisted that he leave 75 in the hive. 
His wife was eager to know what she 
could sell it for, but the twinkle in 
the eyes of half a dozen young folks 
told me she would not sell a pound. 

A similar nucleus had been man- 
aged by two different people, just as 
they happened to come around, with 
the result the queen got killed, and 
one swarm had issued. Both were in 
fine shape, but the honey on hand 
was just a little more than sufficient 
for winter stores. So probably I was 


mistaken in my snap judgment of 
Terrace. 

I left the valley with the feeling I 
had seen a region that some day 


will be the heaviest honey producer 
of this continent, a district where a 
man could put down all the hives he 
could personally manage in one spot 
and get a big crop from them all. I 
also think it will be a land of simple 
beekeeping, one where swarming will 
be the exception rather than the 
rule. The thaw comes about the be- 
ginning of April, but the season does 
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not warm up until towards May, 
then by the time the warm weather 
has developed in June, nectar is be- 
ing freely secreted. 

The only meteorological records 
available are those of 1919, and these 
give a minimum temperature of 9 
degrees below zero and a maximum 
of 85 degrees. above. The average 
mean temperatures are, January, 27; 
February, 23; March, 25; April, 40; 
May, 47; June, 53 and July 57 degrees. 
The rainfall is about 40 inches, well 
distributed throughout ‘tthe year— 
about 2 inches each in June and 
July, which accounts, ‘probably, for 
the fireweed’s profuse secretion. 
Snowfall is about 5 feet. 

East of Terrace the timber con- 
sists mainly of jack pine, alder and 
poplar. There are very few trees 
with a bole of a foot in diameter, so 
there is little likelihood of wild bees 
in the timber. 


SAVE THE COMBS 
By L. H. Cobb 


I have seen hives filled with built- 
out combs left to the tender mercies 
of the moths when the bees had died 
in winter, and most of them were de- 
stroyed before any use could be made 
of them. Now in these combs the 
beekeeper has a definite value, of 
which regular beekeepers are well 
aware, but which the amateurs and: 
the farm beekeepers have not con- 
sidered. Building comb is a costly 
process, and I have known times wher 
a colony would give no surplus at all 
if forced to build comb, when with 
ready built comb there would be a 
slow but gradual gain. On a very 
slow flow, built-out combs in full 
frames will get the honey if there is 
any to be had. 

One young beekeeper, who had 
gathered together fifteen or sixteen 
colonies during two years, lost all but 
six of them one bad winter, He took 
the empty hives and stacked them 
alongside the barn, and while I did 
not investigate them, I know that 
during that summer those combs were 
ruined. Bees going into winter pro- 
vide a supply of pollen for the young 
in the spring, and this pollen attracts 
the larve of the beemoth. With no 
bees to keep them out, and no atten- 
tion from the owner, they will tun- 
nel every comb until it is ruined. 
Even with bees in the hives they are 
hard to keep under control—except 
with pure Italians—and they work so 
fast that it takes early: and sure 
work to prevent trouble. 

When it is discovered that the bees 
are gone, it is a good idea to pile 
the hive-bodies one on top of an- 
other with the frames in them and 
with a tight board bottom. Place an 
empty super on top of the pile, and 
on the frames of the upper hive set a 
saucer with an ounce of bisulphide of 
carbon in it, being very careful to 
have no fire about. The gas will set- 
tle down through the frames and kill 
anything in the larva line, and then 
you can set the hives so no moths can 
enter and keep them away from 
moths pretty securely, but it is best 
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to give another fumigation now and 
then until you want to use the frames. 
If you can put the old hive over a 
strong colony the bees will clean it 
up, removing the pollen and any 
honey that it may contain, as well 
as the dead bees. After the hives 
have been cleaned up well they can be 
piled and fumigated. I have kept 
hives with frames free from pollen 
for months without fumigating and 
had no trouble with them. (Better 
not risk that too long.—KEditor.) 
Kansas. 


CANDIED, GRANULATED OR 
CRYSTALLIZED HONEY 


By E. M. Cole 


If it is correct to use the term 
“crystallized honey” I suggest that 
we use it in talking and writing about 
honey instead of candied or granulat- 
ed honey. I think it would make a 
better impression on the mind of the 
customers—an idea of something de- 
sirable instead of something to be 
avoided. 

It seems to me we ought to avoid 
using any expressions on our labels 
that tend to create a doubt in the 
mind of a customer, such as, “Some 
people imagine granulated honey is 
impure,” or “Pure honey will granu- 
late in cool weather, but is in no way 
injurious.” 

Better to simply urge the use of 
“crystallized” honey. 

Some plan ought to be worked out 
by our State Associations whereby a 
producer who cannot supply all his 
local trade might procure honey from 
some nearby beekeeper. who has an 
over supply. This would tend to 
higher prices on the general market 
and ought to be reflected by better 
prices for local sales. 

I could have sold last year twice 
the amount of honey I produced, and 
handled it all in 60-pound cans, but 
the two lots I bought for my custom- 
ers were unsatisfactory, and entirely 
on account of uncleanliness, When 
straining. honey through cheesecloth, 
its weight forces a good many parti- 
cles of beeswax through the cloth, and 
when the honey is drawn at once into 
60-pound cans there is soon floating 
on top of the honey a pretty heavy 
layer of beeswax refuse; a sample 
from the top of one of these cans is 
anything but inviting to the customer. 

I hope our State Associations adopt 
some label to be used by its members 
which will carry an assurance of the 
quality and cleanliness of all honey 
sold under that label. 

Iowa. 


HONEY DISTRIBUTION 
By A. G. Woodman 


With stronger beekeepers’ associa- 
tions in the different States it is to be 
hoped that they will soon get into a 
position to engage in the packing and 
distributing of some of the crop of 
their respective States, at least do 
enough business in this line to estab- 
lish prices. This would have a ten- 
dency to line up the beekeepers who 
are selling honey in their different lo- 
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ealities. For instance, a beekeeper 
about 30 miles from here a few days 
ago inquired about our present prices. 
He stated he did not know much 
about market conditions, but tried to 
keep in line with our prices. There 
are any number of beekeepers who 
would, to a large extent, follow such 
leadership in case there was reliable 
guidance for their consideration. 

The above, as a local or State 
proposition, can be worked out in a 
national way. The cost of distribu- 
tion should be figured on large city 
costs. Some small communities would 
figure out considerably less; this 
would be up to the individual. 

To give you some idea of the costs 
of distribution, we mention a local 
concern here, located across. the 
street from us. This is the Grand 
Rapids Dairy Company, a corporation 
of farmers organized for the purpose 
of distributing their product direct 
from producer to consumer. This 
was supposed to be a short cut and 
to benefit both the farmer and the 
consumer. At the present time they 
are paying their members 20 cents 
per gallon for milk. The retail price 
is 13 cents per quart, or 7 cents per 
pint, making the retail price 52 and 
54 cents per gallon. One would nat- 
urally think that. this would be a 
money-making proposition for the 
stockholders, the farmers, who pro- 
duce this milk and sell it to their own 
organization. However, it has never 
as yet paid a cent in dividends. Re- 
cently one of the stockholders offered 
his $500 worth of stock for $200, 
From this the beekeepers and others 
ought to be able to get some idea of 
the cost of distribution. These peo- 
ple have a fine building and the best 
improved machinery for the work. 
Before this organization was formed 
there was one large concern engaged 
in the milk business and a good many 
individual farmers who were peddling 
their own product. In organizing this 
Grand Rapids Dairy Company, all of 
these milk peddlers were taken into 
the organization, or forced out of 
business on account of the producers 
or farmers who had joined the organi- 
zation, refusing to sell their milk to 
them. In this way practically all 
competition was eliminated, leaving 
only two large concerns, the farmers’ 
organization, the Grand Rapids Dairy 
Company, and the Sanitary Milk Com- 
pany, a private concern. 


Based on the cost of distribution of 
milk as shown above, the retail price 
of honey in 5 and 10-pound tins 
should not be less than 100 per cent 
above carload prices, plus the cost of 
packages. In other words, 12% cent 
honey should not retail for less than 
25 cents per pound, plus the cost of 
the packages, or in the neighborhood 
of 30 cents per pound. We have had 
some men out selling honey in a 
house to house canvass the past win- 
ter. It has cost us about 7 or 8 cents 
per pound for the selling. The cost 
of delivery would run from 2% to 
5 cents per pound, depending upon 
number of orders, location to one an- 
other, etc. In figuring on the smaller 
glass packages, the percentages will 
have to be more than on the larger. 
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The retailer ordinarily wants a larger 
percentage of profit on a 10 to 25- 
cent sale than on one of a dollar or 
more. 

The beekeeper, in order to put the 
honey business on a substantial basis, 
should so conduct his business as to 
protect those who wish to engage in 
the sale of his product. All large busi- 
nesses that are successful are based 
on organization and systematic meth- 
ods of distribution, with ample re- 
wards for all who are engaged in the 
work. The more people the bee- 
keeper can interest in the sale of his 
product, the more competition there 
will be, and competition in buying 
means a strong market and higher 
prices. In order to interest people in 
the sale of honey, these salesmen 
must have a legitimate working profit, 
so as to keep them in this line of 
work. The only way that the bee- 
keeper can do this is to protect the 
honey salesman by not selling retail 
quantities at wholesale prices. 

Production should be considered as 
one end of the business.; distribution 
another end. Each should be so con- 
ducted as to result in a profitable 
business by itself, If the beekeeper 
engages in the distribution of his 
crop, he should figure what it is worth 
at wholesale as his cost price. On 
this he should figure a profit that will 
pay him for his time and some be- 
sides to keep the distribution end of 
the business healthy. 

In discussion at a convention, I 
once heard a nationally known bee- 
keeper call another beekeeper a 
honey peddler, not a honey producer. 
This beekeeper, producing a compar- 
atively small amount of honey, was 
giving his methods of disposing of his 
crop. He really was devoting more 
time to the selling end than he was 
the producing end. He was not se- 
curing enough margin above the 
wholesale price to make it a healthy 
business proposition. There are some 
who are better fitted for the sale of 
honey than for the production, and in 
such cases it would be to their ad- 
vantage to quit production and de- 
vote their entire time to distribution. 

For a good many years we were 
quite extensively engaged in the pro- 
duction of fruit. Along with other 
large quantities of all kinds of fruit 
we produced on an average of one to 
five thousand bushels of peaches for 
20 years. At that time we had a lo- 
cal organization known as the Grand 
Rapids Fruit Growers’ Association. 
We did not attempt to sell our fruit 
at retail ourselves, but sold wholesale 
by the load only. The only thing that 
we did was to advertise the crop in an 
effort to get buyers into our Grand 
Rapids market from many different 
States and parts of the country. The 
more buyers we could get in here, the 
more competition there was, and the 
stronger the market. I have seen 
the market go up gradually 10 to 25 
cents per bushel each morning, until 
finally prices reached such a height 
that the market would break. I have 
seen the price break in a single morn- 
ing as much as 50 to 75 cents per 
bushel. From this you will see that 
there was even danger in getting too 
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much competition and too strong a 
market, prices so high that the buy- 
ers could not make any profit, which 
worked to our advantage. At this 
time, in a single morning the Grand 
Rapids market had as high as 65,000 
bushels of peaches on it, all of which 
would be disposed of.and out of the 
farmer’s hand by 9 a. m. -At this 
time ‘there were numerous efforts on 
the part of the city people to estab- 
lish retail markets, but without much 
success. The larger growers pre- 
ferred to devote their entire time to 
production and leave the distribution 
of the crop to established trade chan- 
nels, the wholesale or carlot buyers, 
grocers and hucksters. 

There is advantage to the beekeep- 
ers in interesting as many people in 
the sale of honey as possible, and a 
necessity for protecting their inter- 
ests and making it profitable for 
them, 

Michigan. 


HIVE RECORDS 
By L. A. Schott 


In the spring of the year I tack on 
each hive, on inner cover, a card, and 
every time I look at a swarm and note 
its condition, I date the card and 
mark the percentage in the space. I 
use the 100 per cent for a good strong 
colony, there being ten frames, it is 
easy to calculate the percentage. I 
also note the queen, age, etc. I use 
the following method in regard to 
queens: xX queen is an extra nice one, 
but do not know about her offspring; 
(x queen x) marked thus shows the 
queen is extra good and her offspring 
is extra good. But when I mark one 
thus, 0 queen, it shows she is poor; 
00, she is very poor, and should be re- 
Also, if I mark one 
x or xx in front of the word “‘queen”’ 
and follow with an o or oo, it shows 
she is nice, or queen, but has mated 
with a bad drone. 

When a queen dies or is replaced 
with another, I run a line through her 
record and start a new one below, 
there being four spaces, which I find 
to be a plenty. When a colony swarms 
out I make a record on the hive that 
it is hived in and start a new record 
with the virgin. Whenever I take 
any honey I always mark about the 
amount taken. Whenever a super 
has as many as 20 or 24 complete 
sections, I put underneath a new one 
with a bee-escape board between the 
two. In that way they are never 
crowded and seem more contented. 
The honey is taken off the next day 
and the unfinished sections are left in 
the super and filled in with empty 
ones, I then give the super to the 
next hive that needs one. In that 
way I do not have travel-stained sec- 
tions, and, besides, the partly filled 
sections act as a bait for the next 
swarm. 

1 also have a record on my stool 
of all hives that have any honey in 
supers. I use the following method: 
Whenever I peep into a super and see 
one half full I put a circle half way 
around its number on my stool rec- 
ord, and when I look again, in a few - 
days, and it is three-fourths done I 
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increase my circle until it is as full as 
I want it. So when I look on my 
stool and see a hive that has only a 
small dot under the number I know I 
do not have to bother it for a few 
days. My stool record is re-copied 
every 10 or 12 days, as the case may 
be. 

I also note the ripe cells in a col- 
ony. If it should be queenless, num- 
ber 44 has 7 ripe cells, by the dots 
around the number, So I can tell at 
a glance where I can get a cell if I 
need one. 

Whenever a colony gets back to 
normal it is erased from the virgin 
list, or queenless list, as the case may 
be. I have now tried this out for 
several years and find it works fine; 
but one must use hives with inner 
covers or it will not do, for the 
weather would soon destroy it. 

Missouri. 

(We give the above letter because 
Mr. Schott appears very methodical. 
We can give one suggestion addi- 
tional: We used to keep a simular 
record, when we worked with a less 
number of apiaries than now. In 
order to avoid lifting the hive cover 
to get to the record, we used to fasten 
it on the back of the hive with a tin 
holder, made as per engraving. If it 
is rightly placed there is no danger of 
its being damaged by rains. But one 
might use the precaution of covering 
it with a sheet of tarred paper.—Ed- 
itor.) 





BEES OF AFRICA, ALGERIA AND 
MOROCCO 


By Ph. J. Baldensperger 


As I wrote you, after leaving 
Spain, I went over to Algeria and 
looked for bees. Since about 10 years 
my attention was called to two kinds 
of bees existing in North Africa. In 
vain did I try to get hold of some of 
the yellow bees. Mr. Bernard, who 
gave you a description of them in the 
American Bee Journal for October, 
1917, page 341, was the only person 
who has had possession of any of 
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them, and his description is too short 
to give an idea. He had promised to 
let me have some queens, but he 
failed in his raising scheme, at Al- 
giers. Another gentleman who had 
also promised me some could not keep 
his promise. So I resolved to go and 
hunt for those bees myself. 


North Africa, from the Gulf of 


Gabes, east of Tunis, to the Atlantic 


Ocean, consists of Tunisia, Algeria 
and Morocco. Three mountain chains 
cut these three countries diagonally, 
from northeast, between Tunis and 
Sfax, to southwest between Agadir 
and the mouth of the river Draa, on 
the Moroccan coast of the Atlantic. 

The different chains are: the Small 
Atlas, starting from near the Medit- 
erranean; the Great Atlas, from Al- 
geria towards Agadir, with peaks over 
10,000 feet high and covered with 
snow, running down to 3,300 feet, 
south of the provinces of Algiers, 
Oran and Constantine; then the Anti- 
Atlas, south of Sus and Agadir. The 
description of these mountain chains 
is necessary in order to show why the 
black bee of the “Tell’ (hills) in the 
north, has never come in contact with 
the yellow bee of the south regions 
near the Sahara, Fully 125 miles of 
arid steppes and high mountains lie 
between the black and yellow bee re- 
gions. Only halfa, diss and drinn (all 
coarse grasses) grow there. These 
3 graminacee are fit only for fodder 
for the camels which the nomadic 
Arabs keep in great herds on these 
steppes. Not a single flower could I 
detect in the long trip on the high 
plateaux. Of course not a bee will 
venture across these cold plains in 
spring, as they are all over a thousand 
meters above sea level. Besides, what 
would they look for in these lands, fit 
only for camels? These animals are 
not as large as those of Palestine and 
of Syria. 


I studied the black bee or “Tel- 
lian,”’ which I think is a proper name, 
because she is found all along the 
hilly region, north of the Atlas, 
wherever bees can live, and I found 
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her wide and far spread, from Tunis 
to North Morocco. This bee has been 
called the Punic, the Kabyle, the Al- 
gerian bee, but is the same insect all 
along the “Tell” or hilly region. So 
I propose to call her the “Tellian” in 
opposition to the “Saharian,” found 
only south of the Atlas. 

The natives of North Africa are 
not all of the same race. There are 
the Arabs, who came from Arabia, 
and although they imposed their Mos- 
lem religion and, to a great extent, a 
corrupt Arabic language, the Kabyles 
and Berbers have conserved their own 
tongue, and their customs, though 
they all speak Arabic. The Arabs in- 
troduced Arabic manners and bee- 
keeping customs all along the north 
of the Atlas, as they brought the 
hives with them in their migrations 
between the eighth and twelfth cen- 
turies of our era. They invariably 
adopted the horizontal hive, known as 
“Jibha.” Some use a sort of fennel- 
stalk hive, forming a long square, not 
over 8 inches wide, but over 3 feet 
long. Others use a cork-bark hive. 
Being nomads, they always laid their 
hives down near their camps, ready 
to take them up and load them on 
their camels in their march towards 
the west, from Arabia to the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

For fear of having their bees 
stolen, they usually laid them near a 
“marabout,” the tomb of a Mohamme- 
dan saint, of which many are found 
in the vicinity of the Sahara. There 
the: bees were in greater security. 
Centuries have passed away, but still 
the hives are laid down upon the 
ground near such sanctuaries, ready 
for an emergency. I saw groups of 
such hives in North Morocco and 
North Algeria, and it would be diffi- 
cult to recognize that they are hives 
if the bees did not show by their 
buzzing and humming that they are 
as vigilant guardians as their lords, 
ready to pounce upon the enemy. with 
rapidity. | 

In 24 hours’ time, a train landed 
me safely near Figuig, I lost no time 
and at once went to the Moroccan vil- 
lages. I saw the beautiful bee in 
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Figuig first. She closely resembles 
the Cyprian, including the golden 
crescent on the base of the thorax. 
It was a cloudy day and a single bee 
started from a hole in the wall; for 
that day it was not possible to have 
more than a look at the coveted beau- 
ties. I tried my best, compliments, 
flowery sentences, but to no avail. 
Two hives were plastered into the 
wall and nobody could have detected 
that there were bees behind that wall. 
The flying hole alone, slightly pro- 
polized, showed that bees were pass- 
ing there. 

I wandered over the oasis, in 
search of flowers, but found only 
some tiny turnip flowers, the stems 
of which were hardly a foot high. I 
saw three bees, in all, trying to suck 
out the scarce nectar. I wonder how 
in the world bees have contrived to 
pull through for many centuries, 
south of the Atlas. The swarming 
season, El Hadj Oud Moussa told me, 
would come in about a month, in the 
middle of April. If I came back then 
he might possibly sell me a swarm— 
if his bees swarm. It was then the 
middle of March and the ground was 
white with frost every morning, while 
at noon the thermometer would mark 
about 70 degrees. These bees there- 
fore, stand cold winters, hot summers 
and scant pasturage. There had just 
been a year without rain. Of course 
each owner had seen his apiary re- 
duced by half, and of course “it was 
the moths.”’ Certainly the moths de- 
stroy the combs, but the bees died 
first of privations. So the poor moth 
gets the blame, though only responsi- 
ble for damage to the combs. 

In the five villages of Figuig I do 
not believe there are more than 20 
colonies in all, if there are as many. 
I went to the French officer in com- 
mand and asked him whether he could 
not help me to get a swarm. He was 
very accommodating and gave order 
to a Moroccan soldier to accompany 
me in a hunt for bees. We enquired 
of every beekeeper, without success, 
I went to the farthest station; all in 
vain. Having traveled from one oasis 
to another; I found that bees were 
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scarce all along, in the palm _ tree 
groves. In the Black Mountains, 
some 5 or 10 miles away, the inhab- 
itants signalled to me some _ stray 
hives of bees lodged in the rocks. I 
wonder how bees have escaped at all, 
taking refuge in the rocks and gath- 
ering enough to last them through 
the year. 

In the different oases, the tribes 
have fought each other; and from 
time to time, the mighty chiefs of 
Morocco, Tlemcen or Tunis, pounced 
upon the miserable Sahara villages, 
destroyed everything or replaced the 
population with their own. Under 
such circumstances, how could hives 
of bees resist? The houses of the 
Berbers are made of sun-dried bricks, 
which resist as long as the weather is 
dry, but heavy rains, which come sel- 
dom, are disastrous. The poor in- 
habitants have been changing mas- 
ters and religion for 2,000 years. 

How did the yellow bees come 
there? There are many Jews in the 
region, who came to the country af- 
ter the destruction of the Temple of 
Jerusalem. In those days the Jews 
were good at agriculture, and it is 
very likely that they introduced the 
yellow bee into the Sahara, bringing 
her from the Greek colony of Cyrene, 
near Tripoli. We know by old manu- 
scripts found in the oases of Oued 
and Guerara, that the Jews influenced 
the original tribes (then pagans) to 
embrace Judaism, and that they 
taught them Greek Culture and indus- 
try. The north of Africa was held 
by the Phenicians, later known as 
Carthagenians (now Tunis) and the 
part farther south by Greeks and 
Jews. As the travel was always car- 
ried from east to west, it is most 
likely that the Cyprian bee was car- 
ried westward to the Saharian part 
of west Africa. Be it as it may, the 
two bees resemble each other, in color 
at least. As I found a few days later, 
these are much more gentle than the 
Cyprian, and possess a_ well-devel- 
oped smelling organ. I will tell of 
this farther along. 

(To be Continued) 


SOME EARLY BEEKEEPING HIS- 
\ TORY 


in Massachusetts Colony 


Prior to 1654 


Incidents 


By George W. Adams 


T would be difficult to find a local- 
I ity in New England less adapted 
to beekeeping than Essex Coun- 

ty, in Massachusetts; for, although 
we have here many productive farms 
and beautiful estates, yet the severe 
winds in winter and other climatic 
conditions, as well as the fact that 
along the sea coast the salt meadows 
and red oak forest land give no pas- 
turage, and very curiously the white 
clover which yields so richly in Ver- 
mont is not nectariferous, or very 
slightly so, make a serious handicap 
In spite of all of these disadvar- 
tages, bees have been kept, and would 
seem to have been fairly plenty by 
1660, for under this date I find in 
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our Essex Registry the inventory of 
an estate in what is now Danvers, 
where a “stand of bees” was ap- 
praised at 5 pounds, which, taking 
into consideration the purchasing 
power of money, is not far from 
present prices. 

Some one has said that “new 
truths” are usually the “old errors” 
and, when I read how municipal own- 
ership will solve all economic trou- 
bles, it recalls the early experiment of 
the town of Newbury in municipal 
bee-keeping. 

The writer has spent a good deal of 
time in tracing this, perhaps the first 
attempt in the colony at municipal or 
public control of a utility. 

Fortunately for the historian, how- 
ever unfortunate for the “expert” 
who was put in charge of the enter- 
prise, he became our first pauper, and 
the controversy over his support put 
the apiarian experiment on record, in 
town, county and province. 

The town received its first settlers 
in 1535, and five years later the 
“seven men,” or, as we should say 
now, the select men, established a 
town apiary, which was also undoubt- 
edly intended as an educational “ex- 
periment station,” on the farm of one 
Davis, who is described as a “renter,” 
which would certainly imply that it 
was plantation or “common” land; 
the old records saying about this 
time “Quacacunquen is allowed to be 
a plantation and the name thereof to 
be Newberry.” There were at that 
time 91 free-holders. 

This town bee-yard was put in 
charge of a man named Eels, who was 
brought from what is now the town 
of Hingham “with,” say the colonial 
records, “ye expectation of his doing 
service that ye town was not ac- 
quainted with.” It would be inter- 
esting to know where the bees were 
obtained, and one or two “clews”’ are 
now being followed with that purpose 
in view. A little story is told of a 
local Indian, who curiously observed 
the bees at work. He had seen the 
horse and ox—animals previously un- 
known to him and his people—and 
marveled that they should toil at the 
command of the settler. The honey- 
bee was also a stranger, and the situ- 
ation seemed to have become serious. 
“Huh! white man work, make horse 
work, make ox work, now make fly 
work; this Injun go away.!” 

The winter following the establish- 
ment of Newbury’s apiary was per- 
haps the most severe this locality has 
ever experienced, there being in all 
probability no possible. flight from 
early in November until March. It 
will be remembered that Boston Har- 
bor was closed by ice from November 
18 to February 21. It is probable 
that the second year saw the bees in 
very poor condition. Eels was an old 
man and evidently discouraged. in 
a year or two he seems to be “living 
with” John Davis, rather than con- 
ducting a business, and, homesick, 
perhaps, he “swarmed out” and got 
as far as Ipswich, on his way to his 
old home, where he was hived in the 
jail by an alert constable, and the 
controversy began as to what town 
should support him. 
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A petition was sent to the “Great 
and General Court,” and after due 
consideration the Colonial Legisla- 
ture sent down the following order: 

“May ye 14, 1645. It is conceived 
John Eels should be placed in some 
convenient place where he may be 
implied in his trade of beehive mak- 
ing, etc., and ye town of Newbury to 
make up what he wanteth of defray- 
ing ye charge of his livelyhood.” 

One might infer from the term 
“livelyhood” that the clerk himself 
had some personal experience in bee- 
keeping; at any rate the spelling is 
singularly appropriate. 

At the time of which I write there 
must have been a very considerable 
interest in bees and beekeeping, for, 
during the same year that Newbury 
was maintaining a municipal yard, 
the question of the ownership of an 
escaped swarm was adjudicated by 
the full bench of the Superior Court, 
“Mr. John Endicott, Deputy Gover- 
nor, presiding, with Mr. Symon Brad- 
street, Mr. Emanuel Downing, Esq., 
Mr. William Hawthorne and Mr. Ed- 
ward Holliocks on the bench.” 

The defendant was brought in on 
a warrant or “presentment,” which 
charged “having sinned against ye 
county not only in taking away ye 
good of his neighbor, but by Lying 
and insineuating to deceive.” The 
Court came in at Salem, on the 25th 
of the eleventh month, which wouid 
be, according to our present calendar, 
January 13, 1641, and the case was 
tried before a jury. 


The details of the trial are quite 
fully given, but as the testimony was 
taken in long hand, the peculiar long 
hand of a man who wrote in the char- 
acters of the 16th century, and as the 
tongue of the witness frequently out- 
ran the quill of the clerk, I found it 
by no means easy to read. It is, of 
course, devoid of punctuation, and 
the paper crumbling with age. 

John Kirtland, living in what is 
now Lynn, evidently had a_ small 
apiary and to him came his good 
neighbor, Jno. Deacon, who testified: 
“T heard a noyes of bees, and thought 
they were my neighbor Kirkland’s 
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bees and so told him: If you will 
come I will show you where they are, 
and so did show him ye place, but ye 
bees were gone, next morning; said 
he could not find them, and I pittied 
him, for ye bees were not found 
there.”’ 

The summer passed and in Novem- 
ber the defendant came to Kirkland 
and presented a claim for damage to 
his corn, the previous season, offering 
to settle for a certain tree in Good- 
man Kirkland’s woodland. This de- 
layed claim for unproved damage 
does not seem to have aroused sus- 
picion, and the tree was freely given. 
The new owner, however, made the 
mistake of employing a man to cut it 
who was evidently of a _ practical 
mind, for he testifies: “I put myself 
to all ye conceits I could know what 
he would do with that tree; at last I 
laid my head to ye tree and there a 
humming and I said there is bees.” 

“Goodman Deacon also testifieth 
there is bees in it.” 

Kirtland testifies: “I gave him ye 
tree but not ye bees.” 

The jury found as follows: “We 
find for plaintiff his bees and if living 
and well in spring only to pay ye 
charges of court; if all dead to pay 
30 shillings.” Court charges were 
15 shillings, and two days later an 
execution was entered in that amount, 
but the Court, with a leaning to 
mercy, ordered that, considering “it 
was ye first time, and ye estate not 
great, the punishment shall bee only 
a fine of 20 shillings.” 

Thus, 280 years ago, the Massachu- 
setts Court established a precedent, 
and fixed the value of an absconding 
swarm. 


At this time, a first-class carpenter 
received 18 pence per day, while a 
good “stok of bees’? was worth from 
1 pound to 1 pound 6 shillings, or the 
equivalent of about 15 days’ labor. 

Honey in the comb was appraised 
at 1 shilling 9 pence. 

In the old days when Ipswich was 
our shore town, there came before 
the court, “the Hon. Judges, Mr. Sy- 
mon Bradstreet, Mr. Samuell Sy- 
monds, Major General Dennison, Mr. 
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Wm. Hubbart and Maj. Wm. Haw- 
thorne” on the bench, one _ Isa- 
bel Holdred, to ask protection 
from an “infernal” bee. This 
was in February, 1659, thirty years 
before the witchcraft trials which 
were held before the same court. The 
records say, “Isabel Holdred testi- 
fieth shee was tormented night and 
day and several apiticions appeared 
to ye deponent in the night, the first 
night a Humble bee. The Deponent 
was exceedingly affrightened and 
skipped to Nathan Gold, who was in 
the opposite! chimney corner and 
caught hold of ye hayre of his head, 
and her speech was taken away for 
ye space of half an hour.” 

There is a chance for much specu- 
lation here upon which the faded and 
crumbling records of that early day 
give no light. Why was Nathan in the 
‘opposite corner? Her speech was 
taken away, but Nathan may have 
said a good deal, if she grasped his 
“hayre” the full half hour! We 
hear nothing more of the bee, but Isa- 
bel’s troubles were not ended, for we 
find in the “Records and Files Vol. I,” 
that she was “presented” for “un- 
seemly carriage,” the case being left 
to “Referrees’” who “found no cen- 
sure on her, as she was troubled with 
fits and her own husband present in 
the house.” 

One wonders if the Referee consid- 
ered the “fits” or the “husband in the 
house” the greater excuse for her 
“unseemly carriage”; also, the infer- 
ence from the records is that, al- 
though the bee is not mentioned 
again, the husband was “stung.” . 

Massachusetts. 


GREEK BEEKEEPING IN 1675 


(From “A Journey in Greece,” by 
George Wheeler, Esquire). 


This Mountain (Hymettus) is cele- 
brated for the best Honey in all 
Greece, of which it makes a great 
quantity to send to Constantinople, 
where it is much esteemed for making 
Sorbets. They use therefore to bring 
all the Honey made hereabouts, to be 
marked with the Mark of this Monas- 
tery of Cosbashi, to make it sell the 
better. We eat of it freely, finding it 
to be very good; and were not at all 
incommodated with. any Gripings af- 
ter it. This Mountain was not less 
famous in times past for Bees and ad- 
mirable Honey, the Antients believ- 
ing that bees were first bred here, and 
that all other Bees were but Colonies 
from this Mountam; which is so, we 
assured ourselves, that it must be 
from this part of the Mountain that 
the Colonies were sent; both because 
the Honey here made is the best, and 
that here they never destroy the 
Bees. It is of a good consistence, of a 
fair gold-colour, and the same quan- 
tity sweetens more water than the 
like quantity of any other doth; which 
they sufficiently experience in making 
Sorbets. They wondered at my Com- 
rade, in that he preferred the white 
Honey of France (as that of Pro- 
vence is), telling him the white Honey 
was raw, and not perfectly concocted, 
either by Nature or the Bees. Strabo, 
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I remember, saith The best Honey of 
Hymettus was by the Silver Mines: 
But where they were is now unknown; 
unless hereabouts by the same reason. 
Now the best Argument to prove that 
Bees had their original from hence, is, 
that here they never destroy or impair 
the Stock of Bees in taking away their 
Honey. A thing which I no sooner 
knew, but I was inquisitive to under- 
stand their Method in Ordering the 
Bees; which being an Art so worthy 
of the Knowledge of the Curious, I 
shall not think it beside the purpose, 
to relate what I saw, and was in- 
formed to that effect, by such as had 
Skill in this Place. 

The Hives they keep their Bees in, 
are made of Willows or Osiers, fash- 
ioned like our common Dust-baskets, 
wide at the Top and narrow at the 
Bottom; and plaister’d with Clay or 
Loam, within and without. They are 
set the wide end upwards, as you 
see here, the Tops being covered with 
broad, flat Sticks, are also plaister’d 
with Clay on the Top; and to secure 
them from the Weather, they cover 
them with a Tuft of Straw, as we do. 
Along each of those Sticks, the Bees 
fasten their Combs; so that a Comb 
may be taken out whole, without the 
least bruising, and with the greatest 
ease imaginable. To increase them in 
Spring-time, that is, in March or 
April, until the beginning of May, 
they divide them; first separating the 
Sticks, on which the Combs and Bees 
are fastened, from one another with 
a Knife; so taking out the first Combs 
and Bees together, on each side, they 
put them into another Basket, in the 
same Order as they were taken out, 
until they have equally divided them. 
After this, when they are both again 
accommodated with Stocks and Plais- 
ter, they set the new Basket in the 
Place of the old one, and the old one 
in some new Place. And all this they 
do in the middle of the day, at such 
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time as the greatest part of the Bees 
are abroad; who, at their coming 
home, without much difficulty, by this 


means divide themselves equally. This . 


Device hinders them from Swarming 
and flying away. In August they take 
out their Honey; which they do in 
the day-time also, while they are 
abroad; the Bees being thereby, they 
say, disturbed least. At which time 
they take out the Combs laden with 
Honey, as before; that is, beginning 
at each outside, and so taking away, 
until they have only such a quantity 
of Combs in the, middle, as they 
judge will be sufficient to maintain 
the Bees in Winter; sweeping those 
Bees, that are on the Combs they take 
out, into the Basket again, and again 
covering it with new Sticks and 
Plaister. All that I doubt concerning 
the Practice of this here in England, 
is, that perhaps they gather a less 
quantity of Honey from the Bees 
here in England, and that, should 
they take the like quantity of honey 
from the Bees here in England, they 
would not leave enough to preserve 
them in Winter. But this hinders not 
much; for being less covetous, and not 
taking so much Honey from the poor 
Bees, the great encrease and multi- 
plying of them would soon equalize, 
and far exceed the little Profit we 
make by destroying them. This is 
done without Smoak; wherefore the 
Antients call this Honey “Akapni- 
son,” Unsmoaken Honey; and I be- 
lieve the Smoak of Sulphur, which we 
use, takes away very much of the 
Fragrancy of the Wax, and sure I am, 
the Honey can receive neither good 
Taste nor Smell from it. 


FOOD SCIENCE AND THE 
HONEYBEE 


By H. W. Sanders 


The study of foods, their chemical 
composition, their function in life, is 
a branch of applied science that has 
made remarkable strides during the 
past few years, both in agricultural 
experimentation and in medicine. 
The first attempts to formulate 
rules and principles of feeding from 
a scientific view point were by no 
means a success, because of their en- 
deavor to use a living organism as 
if it were a laboratory retort, but 
latterly, since the nature and func- 
tions of vitamins have become more 
plain, and since a greater allowance 
has been made for such wuncontroll- 
able factors as idiosincracies of the 
individual or changes in the general 
health of the subject and consequent 
variations in the ability to assimilate 
the chemical constituents of food, 
real progress has been made, and the 
true value of much of the patient 
work of the first investigators real- 
ized. 

It is rather surprising that the 
honeybee has so far missed the at- 
tention of scientists working along 
this line, because this insect, in com- 
mon with the rest of the order, sep- 
arates the different functions of life 
into well-defined periods correspond- 
ing to its metamorphosis. In the 
first period the entire energy of the 
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larva is used up in growth; in the sec- 
ond it is consumed in the production 
of the Organs of maturity. In the 
imago the food is used solely for the 
maintenance of bodily energy, and, 
during the winter, in the production 
of heat by muscular, not by chemical 
action. Consequently, in theory at 
least, the insect offers a fruitful field 
for study if the practical difficulties 
could be overcome. Whether this is 
a matter of reasonable expectation, 
time alone will show, but the import- 
ance of the considerations outlined 
above to the practical beekeeper is 
considerable, in view of its effect on 
practical apiary management. 

It has been often stated by well- 
known beekeepers that sugar syrup 
affords a well-nigh ideal winter food 
on account of its low ash content, 
which is necessarily left in the in- 
testines of the bees after the carbo- 
hydrate has been dissolved in the 
stomach and converted into heat 
through the medium of muscular en- 
ergy. Honey shows a larger ash, 
and so must be considered inferior 
for purely wintering purposes. It 
should be borne in mind that insects 
have no means of building up their 
wasted tissues as have the higher 
animals, and therefore this winter 
food is used for one purpose only, 
that of supplying the energy neces- 
sary for the heat-producing activi- 
ties of the cluster. 


When the progress of the season, 
however, involves the commencement 
of the labors of brood-raising, the 
food used by the bees has a double 
purpose to fulfill, There is the heat 
necessary to “hover” the brood dur- 
ing chilly spring days, and there is 
the necessity for nourishing the lar- 
ve, as they emerge from the eggs. 
There is also the feeding of the 
queen to produce the large amounts 
of eggs necessary to re-populate the 
hive, but so little is known of this 
matter that it need be only men- 
tioned here. Undoubtedly the 
worker-bees feed the queen upon 
some food that is given in a partly 
or fully digested condition. 


It is at this point that the spring 
gathering of pollen becomes of great 
importance. This forms the nitro- 
genous or protein portion of the ra- 
tion, so necessary for rapid growth, 
and as the larva has no drain on its 
energies for motion, heat, or any 
bodily function save only that of 
growth, it is able to consume suffi- 
cient food to make enormous prog- 
ress when judged by the standards of 
other organisms. Finally, when it be- 
comes full-fed it has _ sufficient 
stored-up nourishment to enable it 
to elaborate the organs of the per- 
fect bee. 

Finally the insect emerges from 
pupation, and from then on she has 
no growing or repairing of her anat- 
omy to be effected by the fuel con- 
sumed in her stomach. The sole ne- 
cessity is the production of muscular 
energy for the work of the hive, and 
the heat regulation which, as stated, 
's purely a mechanical affair, whether 
it consist of hovering the brood on a 
cold day, or ventilating the hive on 
4 warm one. The food that is pre- 
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pared for the queen or brood is not 
consumed in the body of the worker, 
but only receives a chemical treat- 
ment there. 

Translated into actual practice, 
therefore, the philosophy of feeding 
bees seems to come out somewhat 
like this: 

1. Whenever there is brood in the 
hive there should be abundance of 
pollen, natural or artificial, and 
honey, as the constituents of honey 
apart from the pure sugar are of a 
protein nature, and in addition prob- 
ably contain necessary vitamins. 

2. When there 
food should consist of the purest sac- 
charine matter obtainable. In prac- 
tice this is usually syrup made from 
the best sugar. Its ash content is so 
low that to compare it with honey is 
like comparing hard and bituminous 
coal. The hard coal is rendered 
nearly all into gas during combustion 
and there is much less ash than with 
the soft coal. Similarly, the sugar 
burns hotter in the laboratory or 
furnace of the stomach and leaves 
less ash to trouble the bees with dys- 
entery. 

Even where cleansing flights are 
possible, the use of inferior food is 
bound to have its effect in sapping 
the vitality of the colony through 
the energy consumed in digesting 
and separating the actual food from 
the impurities and water in the food, 
and it is quite a question whether it 
would not be profitable to feed bees 
exclusively upon the finest honey 
gathered. It certainly is one factor 
in improving the strains of bees 
through breeding that does not ap- 
pear to be considered. In improving 
other lines of stock through breed- 
ing, environment is considered as 
well as heredity, and every effort to 
give the pure-bred scion the utmost 
assistance in developing constitu- 
tional strength by assimilating the 
best of food is made. Why not in 
“breeding for the best” try to feed 
the improving race of bees in such 
a way as to ensure their developing 


under the most favorable circum 
stances and surroundings? 
Manitoba. 


MAKESHIFT HIVES 
By John Prothero 


Anyone advocating “Better Bee- 
keeping” today in rural districts is 
met with a very real difficulty, the 
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alarming price of good dovetailed 
hives in pine or cypress. There is 
little use in promising high dividends 
after the capital expenditure has been 
made. The bottom has fallen out of 
the bushel basket for the time being. 
The new administration is hard at 
work considering various methods of 
tinkering; you cannot get people to 
make what they consider to be heavy 
expenditures at a time when retrench- 
ment is the first need. I consider 
that one is doing the large manufac- 
turers a good turn, and not a bad one, 
when one takes up seriously the ques- 
tion of efficient makeshift hives. The 
larger the number of movable-frame 
beekeepers the greater will be the 
demand for good factory-made hives. 
Nobody likes makeshifts, although 
everybody enjoys showing examples 
of ingenuity to admiring friends. The 
makeshift apiary of today is the well 
equipped apiary of tomorrow; and 
tomorrow perhaps the price of a dove- 
tailed, metal-roof hive will not be so 
near the price of a Pierce Arrow. By 
makeshift I mean the half-way house 
between the gum and the factory- 
made dovetailed hive. Get people to- 
day to fit the Langstroth frame effi- 
ciently into any old thing; that is the 
first step. - 

Take your foot rule in hand and in- 
vade the back yard of the local store. 
For years I used a Kirkman’s Borax 
Soap case as temporary hive, having 
discovered that the length exactly 
held Langstroth frames from staple 
to staple. It seemed culpable to me 
for apiarists to scatter frames around 
a hive propped against the sides, lean- 
ing against one another clumsily and 
insecurely, when this light case held 
the frames so well; it is better for 
this purpose than an empty body, hav- 
ing a bottom and extra depth, in ad- 
dition to being lighter. With a small 
roll of calico over the top it is a per- 
fect insurance against starting rob- 
bery. I kept swarms on frames in 
these cases when I happened to be 
short of equipment, and it struck me 
that one had here a quite. efficient 
makeshift hive in which one could even 
winter bees in the South. I do not 
see any reason for saying discreetly 
“The packing cases of a well-known 
soap will be found to make excellent 
makeshift hives.““ Why not give this 
noble and beneficent firm the full 
benefit of the ad? I feel very 
strongly that no beekeeper should use 
any other kind of soap, that they 
should blacklist and _ blackmail 
any storekeeper who does not stock 
it. In this way we may be sure that 
other firms will follow suit, that the 
Alaska salmon canners will recognize 
the insistent claims of the Langstroth 
frame, and that storekeepers will re- 
alize that there are eight hundred 
thousand beekeepeers in this country. 

But to retrace the subject, the bee- 
keeper who goes through the store- 
keeper’s back yard with foot rule in 
hand may make other useful discover- 
ies. A little sawing and nailing will do 
wonders. With me it has become a 
hobby; when I see a strong dovetailed 
case, on a sidewalk outside a grocery, 
I measure it instantly. The cartridge 
packing cases of a Bridgeport firm 
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are so excellently made that if I lived 
in that neighborhood I would consider 
adopting a frame of a size to fit 
them; except in large cities they are 
not sufficiently common to make it 
worth while starting a cartridge case 
apiary. But it is different with soap, 
canned salmon, baking powder and 
similar things. 

I shall bring down contempt upon 
my head if I recommend the small bee- 
keeper to cut packing case material 
to hold Langstroth frames, to use a 
sheet of enameled cloth over the 
frames, to paint or tar cotton cloth 
over a rough cover, even to descend 
to the disgraceful use of glue in this 
form of carpentry. You would pre- 
fer to keep him a gum beekeeper or 
a non-beekeeper; I am for making 
him, at all costs, some sort of a mov- 
able-frame beekeeper. School teach- 
ers to whom one shows contemporary 
price lists say that it simply isn’t 
practical politics to urge their 
charges to go in for modern equip- 
ment. They are the best authori- 
ties on this matter; we must believe 
what they say and find some way of 
turning the coming generation into 
movable-frame users. 

The use of straw has advantages 
and defects. In Europe, of course, 
even with lumber at pre-war levels, 
it has always been popular. I would 
not for an instant advocate the use 
of the “skep,” familiar to Americans 
on honey labels and nowhere else. 
The skep is a trifle better than the 
gum; that is all that can be said for 
it. But the use of plaited straw 
brood-chambers, where the straw 
rope is bound tightly round a skele- 
ton of wooden lath, has much to 
recommend it. A British firm has 
for years marketed a hive of this 
type, known as the Buncefield. The 
plaiting of straw and twine is an un- 
known art in this country. When in 
France, I greatly admired the way 
the French truck drivers made bon- 
net covers of straw rope for their 
trucks. It was closely woven and 
stiff in texture, and warm and water- 
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proof. The first attempt to make 
this sort of hive would probably re- 
sult in something like little sister’s 
first attempt to make biscuits, and 
there is a danger that they would be 
condemned as bum affairs; but I feel 
sure that anyone who had seen a 
snug, well-made straw-and-lath body 
would realize its possibilities. This 
is one of the things for which one re- 
quires the local craftsman, the skilled 
specialist who supplies local needs. 
It is not likely that the large firms 
would take it up, and it would be too 
tiresome for each individual bee- 


.keeper to acquire the necessary skill 


and practice. Unless the price of 
lumber shows signs of making a big 
descent it looks as if it might pay an 
inventive textile engineer to devise 
a rough combing and plaiting ma- 
chine for straw and twine, for there 
are many other purposes to which it 
could be turned beside beehives. No- 
body who has ever seen a ten-year-- 
old skep, as hard as a board, var- 
nished by the bees on the inside, can 
realize how snug and satisfactory a 
material it is. For the circular skep, 
a mid-rib of bramble is usually em- 
ployed by the village maker; but for 
frame hives, with their angle cor- 
ners, wire could be used. The Brit- 
ish firm I mentioned uses bamboo 
strips. 

Virginia. 

(We used straw movable-frame 
hives years ago. They were bound 
with wire, and the corners were 2-inch 
square posts. They were really bet- 
ter than wood, being warm and 2 
inches thick. But the mice gnawed 
their way through the walls in num- 
erous instances. Can any one sug- 
gest a remedy?—HEditor. ) 


DRONE-COMB AND ITS (AB)USE 


By F. Greiner 


The progressive honey producer of 
today has no use for drone-comb in 
the brood-nests of his hives. In the 
bee books and bee periodicals we are 
admonished to “cut it out,” both lit- 











Metal frame supports invented by Harry Hartman, of Braddyville, Iowa. 





This is somewhat 


similar to Doctor Miller’s wood splints, except that it is made of metal and fastened to both 


top and bottom of frame. 
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erally and figuratively, and it is well 
to do so; we are agreed on that. In 
earlier issued bee books, as well as in 
the latest, drone-comb has been given 
the' name “store comb,” whether 
merited or not. Indeed, we very often 
find the nicest pieces of honey even 
in bee trees, of drone size. Theoret- 
ically, it is cheaper, or more econom- 
ical to build drone-comb than worker- 
comb; the larger the cells the less 
material required. When combs of 
the large-sized cells are whirled 
around in the honey extractor the 
honey comes out easier and cleaner, 
less adhering to the cell-walls. This 
is true, and from our standpoint it 
might be considered an advantage to 
have drone-comb used in our supers, 
in particular the extracting supers. 
The bees, however, are not guided by 
their sense of economy when it comes 
to building comb to store their 
honey, and build both worker and 
drone-comb haphazard. They do this 
even when we may have eliminated 
all drone-comb from their  brood- 
chamber by the use of full sheets of 
comb-foundation, and it would seem 
that they would, under these circum- 
stances, in their desperation, con- 
struct nothing but the large cells. The 
large majority of us beekeepers have 
for many years used full sheets of 
comb-foundation in our brood-frames, 
yet we had to cull out many otherwise 
nice combs on account of the founda- 
tion having sagged to an extent to 
make them, for all practical ‘purposes, 
drone-comb; and many of these have 
been used in the extracting supers. 
It is about time that all these combs 
containing any unsuitable cells, i. e., 
of drone size, be culled out again and 
rendered into wax. Why? Are we 
not using queen excluders? In an- 
swer I want to say that I have, as oth- 
ers, used drone-combs over excluders 
for years, and while I have seen some 
drone-comb filled with honey, more 
often these combs have been kept free 
from honey very persistently by the 
bees, expecting the queen would find 
them and they might rear a nice lot 
of drones tthere. Alas, sometimes a 
queen has found a defect in the ex- 
cluder and squeezed through and did 
what was expected of her, but not to 
our satisfaction. Much valuable comb 
space has thus been wasted by our 
bees for years, and it is high time, 
as I said before, to put a stop to it. 
We cannot keep our extracting su- 
pers as free from drone-comb as our 
brood-chambers. Better render all de- 
fective combs into wax and substitute 
comb-foundation instead. May 

right here, give vent to my feelings, 
expressing my determination in this 
resolution to take more pains in the 
future, to have more perfect brood- 
combs, to have all foundation-filled 
frames built out without any sagging, 
having them built out, if possible, 
down to the bottom-bar? . This may 
mean better wiring, having frames 
built out in upper stories, etc. I want 
to cite a mistake I made at the time 
when I adopted the sectional hive 
years ago, a mistake that has cost me 
dearly, from which I am still suffering 
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undesirable results. The frames in 
these hives were planned for half- 
depth Langstroth size and were 4% 
inches in the clear. I bought the 
Langstroth size comb-foundation and 
cut the sheets in two lengthwise. Be 
it, that the foundation received had 
been scantily cut or for other reason, 
at any rate, when these shallow 
frames were filled with this founda- 
tion it left a space above the bottom- 
bars from three-eighths to one-half 
inch. In such shallow frames, even 
without wiring, sagging would be neg- 
ligible, when medium foundation is 
used. My bees very cleverly filled out 
my frames with a row or two of 
drone-cells at the bottom. What this 
means when you want to inspect 
brood sections from the underside, or 
drive the bees downward or upward, 
as the case may demand, those will 
realize who are familiar with the man- 
agement of sectional hives. The 
sheets of foundation should almost 
touch the bottom of such shallow 
frames as these were. 
New York. 


COST OF PRODUCTION OF 
HONEY CROP V 


By John Burgschat 


Twenty-five colonies in yard. 

Five of these were not used for 
surplus, but for increase and to rear 
queens. 

Twenty colonies were run for sur- 
plus. 

Fifteen of these were 2-lb. pack- 
ages purchased in the South in May. 
Cost of 20 hives, including 

painting and foundation_. $118.00 
Cost of 50 comb-honey su- 


> pa a 220.00 
Cost of 50 extracting supers 

(second-hand) ~_------- 20.00 
Cost of extractor (one-half 

peeling. 5 Ra et ae aap al 15.00 
CORE IIE veicicoeicten neice 100.00 


Total cost of equipment__ $473.00 


Interest on investment of 


equipment at 7 per cent__$ 33.11 
Depreciation on cost of 

equipment at 10 per cent_ 47.30 

Total expense of use of 

I a a es $ 80.41 
Expense of use of equip- 

ment from above ___--- 80.41 
Cost of foundation for su- 

ett ey ee er 12.50 
Cost of cartons for sections- 22.00 
Cost of glass containers —-~- 20.00 
Cost of 1,600 sections ____- 18.75 


Total expense to produce 
2,100 pounds of honey. $153.66 


Gross receipts of 1,600 sec- 


SU endhatthcelisinieiihen benmands $450.00 
Gross receipts for 600 Ibs. 
CRA gir ee 210.00 


Gross receipts for total__ $660.00 
Total cost of production. 153.66 


—_—— $506.34 


Net profit for labor 
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Labor, about an average of four 
hours per week for seven months, 

Used practically 100 pounds for 
home use. 


SOME KANSAS NOTES 


By Frank Van Haltern 

Hive records properly kept are 
often quite valuable in pointing out 
mistakes and making it possible to 
plan ahead with some certainty of 
success. The following figures, ob- 
tained from our records, are based on 
estimates made by examinations in 
the fall and spring: 

Between October, 1920, and April 
20 to 26, 1921, when they were un- 
packed, 156 colonies consumed an av- 
erage of 24 pounds of stores, ranging 
from 13 to 35 pounds, This would 
seem to show that the minimum al- 
lowance should be not less than 40 
pounds for the winter, so as to have 
some honey in the hive for spring 
brood-rearing. 

Ninety-six young queens averaged 
3.97 frames of brood, in the spring, 
as against 3.75 frames for 30 old 
queens. These frames were mostly 
modified Dadant. The colonies with 
young queens averaged one pound of 
stores more, in the spring. than those 
with old queens. The young queeiis 
do not show up strong here. How- 
ever, the time when tiie old queens 
fell down was in the heavy brood- 
rearing season. 

One hundred and twelv2 colonies 
with five pounds or more of stores in 
the hive, at time of unpacking, aver- 
aged 4.1 frames of brood, while 44 
that had less than five pounds aver- 
aged 3 frames of brood. This shows 
that as the stores are reduced, brood- 
rearing is restricted. 

In one year, 17 colonies wintered 
on modified Dadant frames averaged 
3.6 frames of brood in April, while 32 
colonies on Langstroth frames aver- 
aged 3.1 frames of brood. The colo- 
nies on the deep frames consumed 





The split section on which patent was recently 
issued to Harry Hartman, of Braddyville, Ia., 
as mentioned in a recent issue. 


* to protect our bees? 
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an average of 23.7 pounds of stores, 
while those on shallow frames used 24 
pounds, each, during the winter. I 
am using the number of frames vf 
brood as an index of the number of 
bees in the hive, and therefore of the 
strength of the colony. In the cool 
days of spring there is a close relation 
between the number cf bees and the 
amount of brood. [In the heat of 
summer the amount of brood, espe- 
cially in small colonies, may be large 
in proportion to the number of ma- 
ture bees. Results in thir yard seem 
to indicate that the dee» frame is a 
little the best for winter. 

Fifty colonies, at one outyard, were 
packed in two long rows, the hives 
being placed close side by side, and 
observations made to determine the 
amount of drifting during the wiuter, 
So far as we could tell, there was no 
drifting, the strength of different evi- 
onies running about the same as the 
hives that were packed in pairs. How- 
ever, the entrances were all distinctly 
separated from each other and plenty 
of markers, such as stones and sticks, 
placed in the front. 

Kansas. 


BEES KILLED BY SPRAY POISON 
Dear Mr. Dadant: 

I wish to inform you that last week 
two farmers here in this vicinity 
sprayed their apple orchards, just as 
the trees were going into full bloom, 
and as a consequence fully two-thirds 
of my bees were killed by this poison. 
Two more smaller bee yards were 
ruined. These farmers were told 
again and again not to spray while 
in full bloom, but pleading and even 
giving them honey was of no use. 
The loss to me, figured at the lowest, 
is at least $500, besides the loss of the 
honey crop, as no matter what I do, 
these bees cannot breed up in time 
for the clover flow. Besides many 
colonies are dead outright. It makes 
it all the harder for us, as we made 
our living from the bees. Is there no 
law, or cannot something be done 
If this keeps on 
we might as well go out of the bee 
business. I wish, Mr. Dadant, you 
could have seen how the bees rolled 
out of the hives and how they suf- 
fered, and the whole bee yard was 
literally covered with dead and dying 
bees. They were never in finer condi- 
tion than they were this spring. 

G. A. Barbisch, 

Minnesota. 

(This is a very unfortunate affair. 
Those farmers ought to be punished, 
and there is a possibility that you 
might obtain damages, if the injury 
can be proved. 

We tried to get a State law passed 
in Illinois upon spraying, a few years 
ago. But we had no positive evidence 
to produce, and the Committee of the 
Legislature refused to do anything 
until evidence could be produced. 
They argued that it was against the 
fruit grower’s interest as well as the 
beekeeper’s, to spray during bloom, 
and that is true, for there is more or 
less damage done to the pollen and 
to the pistil of the blossom by using 
poisons in spraying during bloom. Be- 
sides, the bees are useful in fertilizing 
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the blossoms. Those farmers were 
not only wicked, but foolish, disre- 
garding their own interests, under a 
mistaken idea that spraying during 
bloom would be useful. 

Now would be a good time to get a 
law passed in Minnesota, especially if 
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you could bring forward two or three 
similar cases. We would advise you 
to consult the State Apiarist at the 
Minnesota Agricultural College. 
Something should be done, and can 
be done, to prevent such another 
silly action in future.—Ed.) 








[THE EDITOR’S ANSWERS| 








When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. Since 
we have far more questions than we can print in the space available, several 
months sometimes elapse before answers appear. 


Number of Supers Per Hive 


How many supers with the six and a quarter 
inch frames for extracting is it necessary to 
have for the modified Dadant hives, with good 
strong colonies in them? I am changing from 
the 8-frame to the modified. IOWA. 


Answer.—We figure on the necessity of 
having an average of two supers per colony. 
But we have had as many as 5 cupers filled by 
very strong colonies. In.fact, we would hesi- 
tate to tell how much honey we have secured 
in this way from some good colonies, for fear 
of being disbelieved 

You will understand, of course, that much 
depends upon the locality and the season. But 
we know that you will secure tremendous 
crops, by the method we recommend. 

We usually extract the spring crop (clover 
crop) before the summer crop comes. Some- 
times we have been compelled to extract in the 
middle of the clover crop, because we distuked 
the idea of using more than 2 or 3 supers per 
colony. 


Poor Queen 


I have a colony with an extra large leather 
queen whose brood does not seem to hatch 
good. This morning I found 2 and 8 eggs in 
a cell. What shall I do? WISCONSIN. 


Answer.—I am of the opinion that your 
queen is deficient and had better be replaced. 
It is an unusual thing. But such things hap- 
pen. It might even be that she does not lay 
at all and that those 2 or 3 eggs in a cell have 
been laid by laying workers. 

A good experiment would be to place that 
queen in an observing hive—a hive with only 
one comb, and glass on both sides—and watch 
her. An observing hive is a delight, if you 
have any spare time at all. You can learn 
more in two weeks with one of them than you 
can learn in a whole year by reading bee books 
or magazines. 


Increase 

1. Please advise which you find to be the 
best, natural swarming or artificial swarming? 
What is the best; plan of artificial swarming? 

2. What do ‘you think of the ‘“Demaree 
Plan” given in the May number of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, on page 183? If this plan is 
used, how long is it necessary to leave the up- 
per hive on above the other hive and the super, 
and what time is the best to remove the top 
hive? IOWA. 

Answers.—1. I prefer artificial swarming be- 
cause we can make just as many or as few as 
convenience indicates. It is not always possi- 
ble to prevent natural swarming, but with the 
proper management there is very little of it. 

2. The -Demaree plan is good. It has been 
thoroughly tried, and although we do not use 
it with our deep-frame hives, yet we would 
recommend it for those who use Langstroth 
10-frame or 8-frame hives. If you wish to di- 
vide with this plan, a good time to divide is 
when the young queen is about to hatch, or 
has just hatched, in the upper story, Then 


remove the lower story with the old queen and 
put this in a new spot, or place the two hives 
side by side on the old spot. In fact, you may 
do different ways, provided you see to it that 
both hives have enough bees and brood. 


Ventilation 

I have made a practice of using a screen on 
top of my hives, in extremely warm weather, 
made of ordinary screen wire, and raising one 
end of the hive top on this screen to insure 
good ventilation. I am told that this is bad 
practice and that it is much better to merely 
raise the bottom of hives on blocks of 1 inch 
thickness. My hives have no shade except ex- 
tra covering of boards that I put on when days 
are very hot. OKLAHOMA. 

Answer.—That is probably a matter of local- 
ity. As a rule, however, we would not recom- 
mend the practice, because it requires your 
attention, should the weather turn cool. In 
some countries it would not be possible to do 
that at all. Even here, when we practiced giv- 
ing upper ventilation, we found that the bees 
soon used their utmost endeavors to close it 
up, by bringing propolis. 

In extremely hot days, we found this prac- 
tice beneficial, as it enabled the bees to enter 
the hive instead of clustering outside. But I 
doubt that there be many nights when the bees 
would not prefer to have only bottom openings. 

Using straw mats, as we do, laid over an 
oil cloth at the top of the hive, we find that, 
when the oil cloth has been cut by the bees, 
the light amount of ventilation which is al- 
lowed to pass through the mat causes the bees 
to avoid placing any honey next to that spot 


“There may be some other cause for that than 


undesired ventilation, but it indicates a faulty 
condition. Upon the whole, if we can make 
the bees comfortable by a large amount of 
bottom ventilation, we much prefer it. 


Barrels, Virgins, Vinegar, Etc. 

1. What has been your experience in using 
barrels for honey? What kind are the handi- 
est and best? I am able to get good barrels 
that have had molasses in them. Are they 
safe for honey? How can they be cleaned? 
How can a barrel be treated and know for sure 
it is safe for huney? I expect to use them for 
storing honey, as I do not take time to bottle 
it during extracting. 

2. I expect to rear what queens I will need 
this season, but I am puzzled how to manage 
virgin queens that have emergeu in nursery 
cages and get them successfully introduced and 
laying. 

8. Please suggest a good name for a side 
line apiary. I live in the corn belt region 
where mixed farming is generally carried on 

4. In the February American Bee Journal, 
page 51, ‘““The Honey Regions of Indiana” was 
very interesting. Can we not get a map 
worked out showing the most important honey 
regions in Illinois? I would like to get one 
if possible. Does not our State lag in bee- 
keeping? 

5. In a back number of the American Bee 
Journal a very good direction was given for 
making honey vinegar. I am unable to find it. 
Please tell me where to look, or give me the 
directions how to proceed. ILLINOIS. 
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Answers.—1l. Molasses and syrup barrels 
have never given us satisfaction. They are us- 
ually 6-hoop barrels and made of soft wood. 
They shrink and swell too readily with the 
changes of atmospheric moisture, it is possible, 
however, that some of them might be used if 
very dry when emptied of the syrup and kept 
dry afterwards. Drain them out thoroughly, 
in hot weather, and avoid using much water 
in cleaning them out. We use alcohol bar- 
rels. 

2. The virgin queens are much more difh- 
cult to introduce than laying queens. For this 
reason we always hatch our young queens in 
nuclei and have them fertilized before 
them. 


using 
If you must introduce them, give them 
to small colonies containing mainly young bees, 
and do the introducing as early as possible af- 
ter the queen emerges from the cell. 

3. We call our outapiaries by the name of 
the farm or the farmer at whose, farm they 
are located. If you want a tancy name, better 
have the ladies select it. They are better at 
it than we are. 

4. Yes, our State is rather lagging behind in 
beekeeping. Yet we have everything that could 
make it a leader. We may be able to make 
out such a map as you suggest within a year or 
so. 

5. The method for making honey vinegar 
was given jn September, 1915, page 314; Oc- 
tober, 1917, page 845; and a method to make 
over insufficiently fermented vinegar, in Au- 
gust, 1918, page 277. 


Unusual Conditions 


Looking through a few colonies of bees be- 
longing to a lady friend, one colony was found 
in which there was no brood, eggs or any evi- 
dence that there had been queen-cells. I went 
carefully over the combs twice, but could find 
nothing resembling a queen. 

A firame of eggs and larve was taken from 
another colony and inserted in the middle of 
the brood nest. Making a visit a week later, | 
expected to find cells built. Not a one; brood 
nearly all sealed. The frames were given the 
double go-over again. No eggs. No queen to 
be found. 

Again a frame of eggs and larve of all ages 
was given, and upon my next visit, about a 
week later, the same conditions were found as 
upon the previous visit. A search was made 
again. No eggs or queen. ; 

A few days later a wild swarm of hybrids 
was caught and was run into this hive with no 
preliminaries whatever. They were welcomed, 
black queen and all. Was this bunch trying to 
commit suicide? NEW YORK. 

Answer.—Likely the colony in question was 
discouraged, and for that reason inactive. It 
is a rare case of neglect, on the part of the 
workers. It tends to indicate that there were 
no young workers among them and that they 
were at a loss to produce pap or jelly. Yet, 
after two introductions of brood there should 
have been enough young bees hatched to take 


an interest in queen-rearing. . 


Bee Trees, Size of Hives 


1. Could you tell me what shares are cus 
tomary for cutting bee trees, where you do all 
the work yourself (wanting the bees yourself) ? 

2. Does white clover bloom the first year 
after planting? 

8. Which is the best for comb honey, 8 or 
10-frame hives? KANSAS. 


Answers.—1. I have never seen this matter 
settled in practice. I have cut only two or 
three bee trees in my young days, and in each 
case the owner of the land simply asked that 
I cut up the tree into useful lengths, as his 
pay. After all, we are not allowed to cut a 
tree on another man’s land without his consent. 

A little book entitled “Bee Hunting,” which 
we think is now out of print, says this about 
the rights of a bee hunter: 

“Merely finding a bee on the land of an- 
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other and marking the tree does not vest the 
property of the bees in the finder. They do 
not become private property until they are in 
the hive. True sportsmen do not think of go- 
ing to law for adjustment of these matters, but 
rather depend on that fraternal spirit by 
which all questions relating to ownership are 
settled amicably.” 

So this matter must be settled amicably. As 
a rule, the owner of the land will not care for 
a share of the bees, and probably a share of 
the: honey found would be acceptable. Some- 
times there is little honey, and the bees are 
the only valuable property in the tree, outside 
of the wood. 

2. White clover generally blooms in the lat- 
ter part of the season in which it has been 
sown. Its full bloom occurs only the second 
year. 

3. Dr. C. C. Miller succeeded well with 8- 
frame hives, by using two hive-bodies for 
breeding until the crop was on, when he re- 
moved one of them, leaving the best brood- 
combs in the one hive and adding a sufficient 
number of supers. But this requires many 
manipulations. Better have 10-frame hives. 


Distance Bees Fly 

How far will a bee go to gather honey? I 
live in town and there are 80 acres of sweet 
clover north of town. Just a mile west is an- 
other large field, but it is 3 miles, and south 
another 40 acres a mile and a half away. Is 
this too far away for my bees? 

NEBRASKA. 
is a disagreement among 
leading beekeepers as to how far bees will go 
to gather honey. Doolittle and one or two oth- 
ers claimed that bees would readily go 7 or 8 
miles, while many others, as well as ourselves, 
believe that 2 or 3 miles is the extent of their 
flight for honey, except in extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. It is probable that, if bees are 
baited to a spot by finding flowers along the 
way, they may be drawn quite a distance. 

We would suggest that your bees would go 
to the two fields that are the closest. If you 
find them at the farthest field, we would like 
to hear about it. They certainly fly farther 
when they follow a valley than when they have 
to go over hills, especially if the hills are cov- 
ered with timber. 


sanswer.—There 


Two Queens in One Hive 


_ Here is my experience in finding two queens 
in one 10-frame hive: This colony was one of 
the strongest in the apiary, a good laying queen 
present; later, on examining, I cut cells. In 
mext examination I found two queens and could 
not tell if one was an old queen or not; one 
on each side of hive, on comb of eggs. I took 
out one queen and frame of bees and put a 
full sheet of foundation near the center.. On 
later examination I found the foundation had 
not been drawn out; the hive was fairly fiiled 
with eggs and brood in all stages, with a fine 
queen on each side. The first queen which I 
took from this hive did not lay any eggs, al- 
though she would go through the act of back- 
ing into a cell. 

I believe that the flow of nectar stopped, so 
the bees did not draw out the foundation, and 
this acted as a division-board, causing the bees 
to rear a third queen, or else there were three 


queen present and I found only two What 
do you think of it? I have two queens left 
of this hive yet. ILLINOIS. 


Answer.—The probability is that you had 
taken out the old queen and that there had 
been two queens reared to take her place. 
Your surmise that the sheet of foundation acted 
as a division-board is probably correct. 


New Things That Are Old 


For want of reading the ancients, 
one often gives as a novelty some- 
thing that was already the town talk 
in the days of Aristotle-—Huber, 
February, 1805, 
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ODDS AND ENDS 


New Sweet Clover Bulletin 

A bulletin entitled “Annual White 
Sweet Clover and Strains of the Bi- 
ennial Form,” has recently been is- 
sued from the press of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. It is writ- 
ten by A. J. Pieters and L. W. Kep- 
hart. This bulletin gives some inter- 
esting information about the annual 
white sweet clover, which has at- 
tracted such wide attention during re- 
cent months, and also regarding the 
early blooming variety of the biennial 
form called “Grundy County Sweet 
Clover.” This last is the same which 
the American Bee Journal has dis- 
tributed free samples of so widely. 
We have also sent out numerous sam- 
ples of the annual as well. 

We would suggest that any of our 
readers interested in these new sweet 
clovers write at once the U. 8S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and ask for 
Department Circular 169. 











A Good. Record 


L. A. Coblentz and wife, of Rigby, 
Idaho, have sold directly to - the 
consumer more than 100,000 pounds 
of honey since August, 1920, at good 
prices. They have not been content 
with the low wholesale prices now of- 
fered, neither have they been willing 
to sell their honey at retail for less 
than the prevailing retail prices. By 
going directly to the consumer with 
their product they have increased 
their income in proportion by adding 
the profit of selling to the profit of 
production, 


Linen From Sweet Clover 

A newspaper clipping reaching this 
office refers to the sweet clover plant 
as a possible source of fibre suitable 
for a substitute for linen. The fibre 
is described as long and silky as well 
as strong enough to insure good 
wearing qualities in the finished cloth. 
Once despised, sweet clover is prov- 
ing its value as a forage crop and 
soil builder to such an extent as to 
insure its permanent place in Ameri- 
can agriculture. Should it prove to 
be valuable for fibre as well, its cul- 
tivation would be further extended. 


A New Inspector for Utah 
Because of ill health, Frank B. 
Terriberry asked to be relieved of 
the duties as State Inspector of Api- 
aries in Utah, and Dan H. Hillman 
has been appointed in his stead. Mr. 
Hillman is already at work. 


Apis Fasciata 

The October-April number of the 
Bee World contains an article upon 
the Egyptian bee (Apis fasciata) 
which is worth the price of the year’s 
subscription to anyone who desires 
to study foreign races. I doubt that 
so exhaustive an article concerning 
that bee was ever published. It was 
translated from “Der Deutsche Im- 
ker” by Miss Annie D. Betts, 

The descriptions and explanations 
given concerning this bee show con- 
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clusively that it is not fitted for our 
climate, for “the habit of not collect- 
ing stores has become a plainly hered- 
itary quality.”” The reason is that, in 
Egypt, the bees do not need it. 


The Joy of Beekeeping 

“The joy of beekeeping is not in 
pounds, shillings and pennies. One 
loves the little insects for what they 
are and what they do. They love 
flowers, so should we; they love or- 
der, so should we; they love cleanli- 
ness, so should we; and since all this 
is sO, may we never use the delicate 
winged creatures merely as an excuse 
for advertising, and may the “Bee 
World” and its sister periodicals ever 
open their pages to all the joys that 
soulful beekeeping brings in _ its 
train.” (Rev. E. F. Hemming in 
“Bee World,” page 9.) 


Wisconsin Grading Law 

Some months ago we made mention 
of the fact that Wisconsin requires 
all honey sold in the State to be 
graded and stamped with the grade, 
or labelled “ungraded.” Newspaper 
clippings received at this office con- 
vey the news that two retail grocers 
have recently been fined for selling 
honey without such label and that the 
beekeepers who sold the honey to the 
grocers are also in line for similar 
treatment. 


A Valuable Publication 

The first annual report of the Divis- 
ion of Apiculture of the State of 
Washington has recently come to the 
editor’s desk. A. L. Melander, State 
Entomologist, has the beekeeping 
work in charge and in this his first 
official report has brought together a 
large amount of information of value 
to the beekeeper. The report con- 
tains 119 pages and gives a splendid 
outline of Washington beekeeping 
conditions. Almost every question 
presenting itself relating to that 
State is answered somewhere in the 
book. An extended list of the honey 
flora in the various districts is a 
valuable feature. 

This publication is distributed free 
to residents of Washington and sold 
at 40 cents per copy to others, It can 
be obtained from Dr. A. L. Melander. 
State Entomologist, Pullman Wash. 


An Interesting Report 


Through the kindness of A, H. E. 
Wood, we have recently received a 
copy of the report of the Aberdeen- 
shire and Kincardinshire Beekeepers’ 
Association, of Scotland. It shows a 
wonderful growth from 95 members 
in 1910, to 1,646 in 1920. With the 
exception of one year during the war, 
there has been an increase in mem- 
bership with every report, and a great 
advance since the close of the con- 
flict. Eigthy-seven branch organiza- 
tions are listed with the list of mem- 
bers of each. 

When the small area represented is 
considered, the showing is remark- 
able and much beyond that of any 
similar organization in America. The 
Association conducts numerous edu- 
cational projects, holding exhibitions, 
maintaining a library for the use of 
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members, sending out experts to ren- 
ler assistance, and similar activities. 


Bad Spring in Vermont 

It has been a hard row for the bees 
in Northern Vermont this spring. We 
have been dried out and frozen up. 
No fruit bloom, and a small stand of 
dandelions made it necessary to feed 
heavily to get the bees up to full 
strength. (May 19). 

C. H. Carpenter. 


Third Beekeepers’ Chautauqua 

Prof. H. F. Wilson, of the Wiscon- 
sin State University, announces that 
their third annual beekeepers’ sum- 
mer meeting will be held at Chippewa 
Falls from August 15 to 20. In addi- 
tion to.a number of prominent Wis- 
‘ consin beekeepers at least three 
speakers are expected from outside 
the State. Those so far announced 
are Dr. E. F. Phillips, of Washington; 
E. R, Root, of Ohio, and C. P. Dadant, 
senior editor of this Journal. 

The previous summer meetings 
have been very interesting and suc- 
cessful, and a good attendance is ex- 
pected at Chippewa Falls. 


Stingless Bees of Central America 
“Leaving Santa Cruz, our trail led 
northward, and a few minutes after 
leaving town we crossed a small river 
which was of considerable size at that 
time, but it completely dries up in 
the dry season. We passed several 
palm-thatched huts along the road- 
side, and many of them had hollow 
logs about 4 feet long hanging to the 
roofs of the huts, and out of the end 
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small bees could be seen to enter and 
leave. We wondered why the chil- 
dren did not get stung, but learned 
that the bees have no stings. They 
are about the size of large house flies 
and have a pretty striped body, but no 
sting. The hives are made of hollow 
logs suspended to the tops of the huts 
to keep the ants from eating the 
honey. A board is stuck into the end 
and a hole about an inch in diameter 
in the center is used for the exit. 
When it is desired to rob the hive, 
the board is removed and the honey 
taken out, and then it is replaced as 
before.”—Onward, San Jose, Costa 
Rica, March, 1921,) 


To Paint Foundation 

To paint beeswax. on foundation to 
furnish additional support, I use a 
small atomizer made of metal. It 
sends the finest spray of wax. I use 
it also on aluuninum combs. This ma- 
chine was used for spraying “amber- 
ine,” which is made mostly of bees- 
wax, to make an artificial skin over 
bad burns.—Lillian E. Bland, British 
Columbia. 


Pollen Depositing 

What a delight it is to read a 
writer like John Burroughs! He can 
give you a new idea of something you 
have seen before. Listen: 

“When a bee brings pollen into the 
hive, he advances to the cell in which 
it is deposited and kicks it off as one 
might his overalls or rubber boots; 
making one foot help the other. Then 
he walks off without ever looking be- 
hind him; another bee, one of the in- 
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door hands, comes along and rams it 
down with his head and packs it into 
the cell as the dairy maid packs but- 
ter into a firkin.”—The Pastoral Bees. 

Burroughs, like Roosevelt, was a 
universal nature observer, and his ob- 
servations are nearly always correctly 
rendered, but with an artless simplic- 
ity which appeals to the casual reader 
and which is to be envied. 


Keeping Quality of Beeswax 

Mr. James Johnson, of Pocahontas, 
Ark., sends us a sample of beeswax 
rendered at Galena, Ohio, in 1880, by 
Mrs. Joe Scratz, with the question as 
to how long it would keep. This sam- 
ple is apparently not different, after 
41 years, from wax rendered last 
year. As far as we know, there is no 
reason why beeswax should not be 
as good after a thousand years, if 
kept in a clean, dry place. In fact we 
understand that wax that was much 
older than that has been recovered 
from ancient cities. 


New York Reports 
New York produced 3,223,323 
pounds of honey in 1919. Number of 
colonies has decreased from 156,360 
in 1909, to 127,858 in 1919. The 
per colony average for 1919 was 25 
pounds. 


Tongue and Sting 
Anger a woman, you shall learn 
the length of her tongue; vex a bee, 
it will give you the length of its sting. 
Offer sweet words and things to 
either, you shall enjoy peace.—(R. 
Stanistreet, in Irish Bee Journal). 














CALIFORNIA ITALIAN QUEENS 


The old reliable three-band stock that delivers the goods. 


This stock is descendant from the A. I, 











Root Co.’s best breeders. Then the J. P. Moore long tongue, red clover strain was added. Next some 





of Doolittle’s famous stock was secured, one breeder in particular, one which was selected by Mr. Doo- 
little himself and caged with his own hands a short time before his death, proved extra remarkable. 
This season the Jay Smith strain has been secured, and these are proving equal, if not superior, to 


anything I have ever seen. In order to keep running to maximum capacity ¢ill fall, I am offering 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR JUNE, JULY, AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 


* Delivery June 15 to October 1, for orders booked in advance: 


Ree: VR oo eee es creed 1, $1.25; 6, $7.00; 12, $13.00; 25 to 50, $1 each; 100, 90c each 
ee RE, Ee OR CaS. Se ee RE 1, $1.75; 6, $10.00; 12, $18.00 
Superior breeder, 1 year old, $5.00 


Every queen actually laying before being caged, and fully guaranteed. 
rival in United States and Canada. 


I also guarantee safe ar- 
Circular free. 








J. E. WING 


15S SCHIELE ST. SAN JOSE, CAL. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT. 


Advertisements in this department will be 
inserted for 5 cents per word, with no dis 
counts. No classified advertisements accepted 
for less that 35 cents. Count each initial or 
number as one word. 

Copy for this department must reach us not 
later than the 20th of each month preceding 
date of issue. If intended for classified de- 
partment it should be so stated when adver- 
tisement is sent. 


BEES AND QUEENS 


QUEENS ON APPROVAL—Bees by package 
or colony. Tested queen, $2; select un- 
tested, $1.50; all other grades, $1. Bees with- 
out queen, 1 Ib., $3; 2 lbs., $5; colony, $10. 
Birdie M. Hartle, 
924 Pleasant St., Reynoldsville, Pa. 











MY famous three-banded Italian queens, $1.50 
each, 6 for $8, after June 1. 
. W. Romberger, Apiarist, 
$113 Locust St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


QUEENS ON APPROVAL—Bees by package 
or colony. Tested queens, $2; select un- 
tested, $1.50. All other grades $1. Bees 
without queen, 1 pound, $8; 2 pounds, $5; 
colony, $10. A. M. Applegate, 
840 Main St., Reynoldsville, Pa. 


SIMMONS QUEENS, bees and nuclei, gold- 
ens and three-band. 
Fairmount Apiary, Livingstor, N. Y. 


HARDY as QUEENS, $1 each, 
G. Lauver, Middletown, Pa. 


FOR cakie-<dineeamees Italian queens, 
ready June 1; untested, $1.50; 6, $7.50; 12, 
$14; 50, $55; 100, $105. Tested, 1, $2.50; 6, 
$13.50. My queens are actually laying before 
they are sent out. 
J. D. Harrah, Freewater, Oregon. 
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HIGH GRADE ITALIAN QUEENS—Send 
for catalog. 
Jay Smith, R. 3, Vincennes, Ind. 





BEES BY THE POUND, ALSO QUEENS— 
Booking orders now. Free circular gives 
prices, etc. See larger ad elsewhere. 
Nueces County Apiaries, Calallen, Texas, 
E. B. Ault, Prop. 
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FOR SALE—Golden Italian gueens, untested, 
$1.15, 6 for $6.50; 12 or more, $1 each; tested, 
$2 each; select tested, $3 each; extra select 
—, $4 each. No bees for sale. 

. Gaster, Randleman, R. D. 2, N. C. 





FOR SALE—Achord queens, 1 and 2 years 
old, 50c each. 
W. A. Latshaw, Clarion, Mich. 





FOR SALE—Golden Italian queens, 
queen, $3; untested queen, $1.25. 
J. F. Michael, Winchester, Ind. 


tested 





WILL SHIP a few choice queens with frames 
of brood, $4 each. Jes Dalton, 
Bordelonville, La. 


FOR SALE—Golden or 3-banded queens, un- 
tested only. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Prices till July 15: One, $1.50; 
six, $8; dozen, $15. 
Ross B. Scott, La Grange, Ind. 








WE believe we have the best Italian queens 

obtainable. Our new system is working 
wonders. Book your order now for 1921. Un- 
tested, $1.50; tested, $3; virgins, imported 
mothers, 50c. F. M. Russell, Roxzury, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—%-banded Italian queens, un- 
tested $1.25 each; 6, $6.50; 12, $12. Select 
untested, $1.50 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
T. Perdue & Sons, 
Rt. No. 1, Fort Deposit, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Golden Italian queens, untested, 
1, $1.25; 6 $7, 
E. A. Simmons, Greenville, Ala. 








THREE-BAND and GOLDEN QUEENS— 
Reared in separate yards. Order from us and 
get pure stock for your summer and fall re- 
queening. At our special price, beginning July 
1, untested, $1.50 each; 25 at $1.25 each; 
tested, $2.50 each. We have a good number 
ready for shipment and will fill your order 
promptly. Dr, White Bee Co., 
Sandia, Texas. 





PRITCHARD QU&LENS—(Three-banded Ital- 
ians) price, untested, $1.50; 6 for $8; select 
untested, $1.75; 6 for $9.50. A liberal dis- 
count will be given on larger quantities. I will 
have a few choice virgins, tested, and breeders 
to spare. Write for prices. Queens clipped 
free of charge on request. Acknowledgement 
and directions for introducing sent on receipt 
of order. Safe delivery and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Specify date of shipment desired, 
otherwise orders will be filled in rotation. 
Arlie Pritchard, Rt. 3, Medina, Ohio. 





QUEENS—3-banded Italian, select untested, 
$1.25 each; tested, $2 each. 
Carl L. Wilson, 2010 S. Boots St., Marion, Ind. 





FOR SALE—Hardy northern bred Italian 
queens and bees, each and every queen war- 
ranted satisfactory. For prices and further 
information write en circular. 
H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


CARNIOLANS—Gentle, prolific, wonderful 
honey gatherers. Descriptive circular free. 
Untested queens, $1.50 each; $17 per dozen. 
July is an excellent time to requeen. 
A. G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 





BEES AND QUEENS from my Carolina api- 
aries, progeny of my famous Porto Rican 
pedigreed breeding stock. 
Elton Warner, Asheville, N. C. 





SWARTS’ Golden queens produce golden bees 
of the highest quality. Untested, $1.50 each, 
6 for $8. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Swarts, Lancaster, Ohio, Rt. 2. 


FOR SALE—Leather colored Italian queens, 
tested, until June 1, $2.50; after, $2. Un- 
tested, $1. 25; 12, $18. Root’s goods at Root’s 
prices. A. W. Yates, 
15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 


FOR SALE—Root’s strain of golden and 
leather-colored Italian queens; bees by the 
pound and nuclei. Untested queens, $1.50 
each; select untested, $2 each; tested, $2.50 
each; select tested, $3 each. For larger lots 
write. Circular free. A, J. Pinard, 
440 N. 6th St., San Jose, Calif. 











WE are booking orders for our golden. Ital- 
ian queens for spring delivery after April 15. 
Untested queens, 1, $1.50; doz., $15; select un- 
tested queens, 1, $1. 75; doz. -» $18; virgin queens, 
1, 75c; doz., $9; tested queens, 1, $8; doz., $36. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Tillery Brothers, Georgiana, Ala, 


BOOK YOUR ORDERS for QUEENS now— 
Goldens, $2; tested, $3; banded, $1.50; tested 
$2.50; six or more, 10 per cent less. 
Clover Leaf Apiaries, Wahoo, Neb. 


EDSON APIARIES now booking orders for 

queen bees for delivery during season of 
1921. Prices: One untested queen, $1.75; 50 
untested queens, $57.50; 100 untested queens, 
$100. Orders filled in rotation; first shipments 
March 1, 1921. 


Edson Apiaries, Gridley, Calif. 


BEES AND QUEENS from my New Jersey 
apiary. H. M. Cook, 
1Atf 84 Cortland St., ‘New York City. 


GOLDEN and 3-banded Italian queens; tested, 
$1.25; untested, $1. No disease. Safe deliv- 
ery and satisfaction guaranteed. 

C. B. Bankston, Buffalo, Texas, Box 65. 

















HIGH QUALITY QUEENS at reduced prices. 
Three-banded Italians, reared from best hust- 
lers, non-swarming, gentle and prolific. Can 
ship by return mail. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Health certificate with each shipment. Un- 
tested, 1 to 10, $1 each; over 10, 90c each. Se- 
lect untested, 1 to 10, $1.25 each; over 10 $1.15 
each. Tested, $1.75 each 
Frank Bornhoffer, Rt. 17, Mt. Washington, O 





TRY my Caucasian queens, $1.25 each; hybrids 
35c each. Peter Schaffhauser, 
Havelock, N. C. 





QUEENS from imported mothers after July 1, 

untested, $1.35; 6, $8; 12, $15.50. Tested, 

$2. Lewis beeware at new prices. Catalog 
free. R. Kramske, 
1104 Victor St., St. Louis, Mo. 


SELECT QUEENS only. 

leather colored Italians. 
tested, $1.25 each. 

Geo. W. Coltrin & Son, Mathis, Texas. 





Three-band and 
Tested, $2.50; un- 





FOR SALE—Leather Italian queen, untested, 
$1; select untested, $1.25; one to three-‘rame 
nuclei, $3.75 to $5. Three-pound package bees, 
$4, without queens. 
Tupelo Honey Co., Columbia, Ala. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, $1 each, or $10 per doz., 
after June 1. Will book a few more three- 
frame nuclei of black or hybrid bees with 
Italian queen, for delivery after June 15, at 
$5 each, or 3 Ibs. bees on frame of honey for 
$4.25. "These will be fine to winter for early 
spring work. Otto Diestel, Elza, Ga. 





FOR SALE—About 300 colonies of bees in 8 
and 10-frame hives, together with full equip- 
ment; good territory and no disease. 
Elton S. Stinson, Rt. 2, Huston, Idaho. 





YOU CAN SAVE queens by using All Right 
push-in comb introducing cage, 25c, post 
paid. O. S. Rexford, Winsted, Conn. 





ITALIAN QUEENS—Three-banded, _ select 
untested, -guaranteed. Queen and drone 
mothers are chosen from colonies noted for 
honey production, hardiness, prolificness, gen- 
tleness and perfect markings. Price after July 
1, $1.25 each; one dozen or more, $1 each. 
Package bees a specialty. Send for circular. 
J. H. Haughey Co., Berrien Springs, Mich. 


CHOICE ITALIANS—Select queens, tested, 
$2.50; untested, $1.25 each. 
Geo. W. Coltrin & Son, Mathis, Texas. 








BRED strictly from the Dr. Miller grand- 

daughter queens, one fo~ $1.25, 6 for $7.25, 
12 for $14. Selects 25c each higher. Tested 
just double price of untested. Breeders $5, 
select breeders $7.50 to $10 each, the best 
breeders $15 each. One frame nucleus with 
breeder for $1 extra. 

Curd Walker, Jellico, Tenn. 


QUEEN BEES—Allen’s 3-banded Italians, dis- 
ease free; the ones that get results. Price, 
each, $1.50. J. H. Allen, 
Orr Station, Anderson, S. C 


FOR SALE—Golden queens, untested, $1.25; 
tested, $1.50; breeders, $5. 
» B. Marshall & Son, 
Rosedale Apiaries, Big Bend, La, 











FOR SALE—Italian queens, untested, 1 for 

$1.25, 6 for $7, 12 for $13.50. Tested, $2. 
Mismated queens will be replaced if returned 
in 30 days; dead queens will be replaced if 
returned by return mail. I have tested 
breeder from the A. I. Root Co., and will 
breed queens from her for those that prefer 
them to my old strain of hustlers. 

. B. Grout, Jamaica, Vt. 





FOR SALE—Burleson’s three-banded Italian 

queens. The kind of bees that get the 
goods. Guaranteed to please or money back. 
For balance of season as follows: 1 select 
untested queen, $1.25, 6 for $7, 12 for $13.50, 
100 or more $1 each. Send all orders, to- 
gether with remittance, to J. W. Seay, suan- 
ager, en Texas. 

Burleson, Waxahachie, Texas. 





DAY-OLD QUEENS—1, 50c; 100, $50; 500, 
$250. Untested queens, $1 each. High 
quality 3-banded Italians. Mailed in safety in- 
troducing cages. Delivery and _ satisfaction 
guaranteed in U. S. and Canada. Information 
in circular. Order early. 
James McKee, Riverside, Calif. 


HUMMER QUEENS—Untested, $1 each, $9 
per dozen. Tested $1.50 each, $15 per 

dozen. A trial will convince you that they 

cannot be beaten. Safe arrival and satisfaction 

guaranteed. Nuclei at same old price. 

Geo. A. Hummer & Sons, Prairie Point, Miss. 








FOR SALE—Famous strain of queens of Geo. 

B. Howe, A. I. Root, Jno. M. Davis three- 
banded bees, and we also sell extra fine gold- 
ens, bees that are bees, both in beauty and 
wintering, and disease-resisting; not surpassed 
for honey-gathering, or at least we have not 
been able to find any that were their superior. 
Untested, 1 queen, $2.50; 6, $12; 12 queens, 
$20; 25 queens, $40; 50 queens, $70. Try our 
queens. Also, we shall sell 2-lb. packages, 3-Ib. 
packages with queens for 1922. We try and 
give prompt service; queens by return mail if 
we possibly =“ = so. 

B. Murray, Liberty, N. C. 
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FOR REQUEENING use Williams’ heavy lay- 

ing Italian queens; they produce hardy, 
hustling three-banded workers. Bred from the 
best disease-resisting strain, and priced in ac- 
cordance with the present price of honey. Un- 
tested, $1.25, 6 for $6.50, 12 or more $1 each; 
tested, $2. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

P. M. Williams, Ft. Deposit, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Three-banded Italian queens, un- 
tested, $1.25 each; 6, $7.50; 12, $14. Tested 
queens, $2.50 each; 6, $15. The above queens 
are select stock. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
Rob’t B. Spicer, Wharton, N. J. 








COLONIES of Italian bees in good standard 
hives. A-1 in all respects. Write for prices. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Van Wyngarden Bros., Hebron, Ind. 
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FOR SALE—Very fine quality basswood-milk- 
weed mostly milkweed) honey in 60-pound 





cans. P. W. Sowinski, Bellaire, Mich. 
FOR SALE—Extracted honey. Write for 
prices. A. L. Kildow, Putnam, III. 





WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest 
cash and trade prices, charging but 6c a pound 
for wax rendering. Fred W. Muth Co., 
204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HONEY FOR SALE—In 60-lb. tins, immedi- 
ate shipment f. 0. b. New York. California 
white orange, 18c lb.; California white sage, 
16c lb.; white sweet clover, 15c lb.; light am- 
ber sage, 12c lb.; West Indian light amber, 
10c Ib. Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., 
Woodhaven, N. Y. 








FOR SALE—Vigorous leather-colored Italian 
queens, famous three-banded stock; untested 
queens, $2 each; tested, $3; untested queens 
per dozen, $20. Order early. 
C. M. Elfer, St. Rose, La. 


FOR SALE—Highest grade three-banded Ital- 
ian queens. Select untested, 1, $1.25; 6, 
$6.50; 12, $12; 50, $47.50; 100, $90. Virgins, 
45c each. No disease, and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. A. E. Crandall, Berlin, Conn. 








FOR SALE—Italian queens, $2 each; select 
tested, $4. F. Barber, Lowville, N. Y 





FOR SALE—Three-banded Italian queens 
from best honey-gathering strain obtainable 
(no disease), untested queens, $1.25 each; 6. 
$6.50; 12, $12; select untested, $1.50 each; 12, 
$14. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Your orders filled promptly. 
Alabama Bee Co., Rt. 1, Fort Deposit, Ala. 





WE are offering for remainder of season our 

bright Italian queens, untested at $1 each, 
$10 per dozen, $75 per hundred. We guaran- 
tee safe arrival, pure mating and reasonable 
satisfaction in United States and Canada. Cash 
must accompany all_orders unless parties are 
known or satisfactorily rated. 

Graydon Bros., Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 


CALIFORNIA ITALIAN QUEENS at spe- 
cial prices. After June 15 and to October 1, 

1, $1.25; 6, $7; 12, $13; 25 ond over, $1 each; 

100, $90, See larger ad elsewhere. Circular 

free. 

J. E. Wing, 155 Schiele Ave., San Jose, Cal. 








NUCLEI—We make a specialty of shipping 2- 
frame nuclei. Write for special prices for 
June delivery. Queens at the following prices: 
Untested, $1.50 each; 6, $8; 12, $15; 50, $60; 
100, $100. Tested queens, $2.50 each. 
Cotton Belt Apiaries, Roxton, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Fine tested queens, year old, $2; 
Silver Spangled Hamburg chickens and eggs; 
rare old violin. ; 
Elias Fox, Union Center, Wis. 


THE ITALIAN QUEENS OF WINDMERE 
are superior three-banded stock. Untested, 
$1.50 each, 6 for $8; tested $2.50 each; se- 

lect tested, $3. Prof. W. A. Matheny, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


LARGE, HARDY, PROLIFIC QUEENS— 

Three-band Italians and goldens, pure mat- 
ing and safe arrival guaranteed. We ship only 
queens that are top notchers in size, prolific- 
ness and color. After June 1, untested queens 
$1.50 each, 6 for $8, 12 or more $1.40 each, 
26 or more $1.26 each. Tested queens $3 each, 
6 for $16. 











Buckeye Bee Co., Justus, O. 





QUEENS—I am now offering queens at pre- 
war prices. Untested, 1, $1.25; 25 or more, 


$1 each. é 
W. H. Moses, Lane City, Texas. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


WHITE sweet clover honey with small per 
cent of basswood, in 5-gallon cans, case of 2 
cans, $14, one can $7.50. Ten cases at 10c 
per pound. Sample 10c. C. S. Engle, 
200 Center St., Sioux City, Iowa. 











HONEY—1l5c pcr pound. Walter Reppert, 
yi pom Deliv.. Shreveport, La. 


FOR SALE—Choice clover extracted honey. 
State quantity wanted. 
J. D, Beals, Oto, Iowa. 








WANTED-—Six thousand pounds of off-grade, 
extracted amber honey. Submit sample and 
quote price fs o. b. Terre Haute, Ind. 
W. A. Hunter, 119 S Third St. 





FOR SALE—New crop fancy white comb 
honey, No. 1, $7 per case of 24 sections; 
No. 2 grade, $6; clover extracted honey, 15c 
per pound; amber and buckwheat, 12%c, two 
60-lb. cans to case; amber in 50-gallon barrels, 
10c per pound. 
H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


HONEY WANTED—Give particulars in first 
letter. Elton Warner, 
“Beaverdam,” Asheville, N. C. 








NEW HONEY soon, best quality, reasonable 
prices, any quantity. 
E. F. Atwater, eridian, Idaho. 
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FOR SALE—Power hive-making saw. $30; 

typewriter, $10; Peterson capping melter, 
$6; lathe, $3; 3x5 printing press outfit, $8. 
Clarence Foote, Delanson, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—III health; sell or lease; 50 clean 

colonies, mostly golden and leather colored 
Itauans in 8 and 10-frame standard painted 
hives. 85 new 8 and 10-frame cedar standard 
hives, painted, wired foundation. 50 section 
supers ready for the bees. 20 covers and Ie»t- 
tom boards, painted; 500 41%4x4% sections. 
Tools, etc.; no junk. Best fireweed location. 
If taken at once, $900 cash. 

Paul Jackson, Klaber, Wash. 





FOR SALE—Novice 2-frame extractor, $27; 5 
Ideal super section starters, 8-frame, $10. 
S. Collyer, Black Mountain, N. C. 





FOR SALE—Two-frame Cowan reversible ex- 
tractor; cost $45 last fall, goes for $30. Will 
handle 12-inch frame. 
Jack Trayer, Cottonwood Falls, Kans. 


FOR SALE—“Superior”’ Foundation (Weed 
process). Quality and service unexcelled. 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 


WANTED 


WANTED—We have many calls from educators 

for copies to complete their files of the older 
Bee Journals. If you have complete volumes or 
miscellaneous numbers of any Bee Journals 
previous to 1900, write us, giving a list, and we 
will be glad to quote a price. Old bee books, 
now out of print, are also desirable. We act 
as a clearing house for this kind of materials. 

American Bee Journal, Hamilton, III. 














SUPPLIES 


SAVE MONEY on your shipping cases, tin 
and glass honey containers, etc. Our free 
price list tells you how. If you rear queens 
for sale, be sure to send for our price card of 

mailing cages. The Rattery-Hamilton Co., 
Almont, Mich. 


WESTERN BEEKEEPERS—We can demon- 
strate that you can save money on buying 
bee supplies of best quality. Write for our 
latest price list. 
The Colorado Honey Producers’ Association, 
Denver, Colo. 














HAVE YOU any Bee Journals or bee books 
published previous to 1900 you wish to dis- 
pose of? If so send us a list. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 


BEEKEEPERS—Sag proof Hoffman frames, 
regular depth, corner cut, end bars drilled (not 
pierced), metal eyelets easily inserted. Price, 
with eyelets and nails, per 100, $8.90; 500, 
$42.85. Shipping cases, basswood, 24 lus., 
holding 24 sections; price, with nails and cor- 
rugated paper, per 10, $6.90; 50, $31.80; 100, 
$61.50. Price, with 2-inch glass, 5c per case 
extra. State size. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Emil J. Siemers, Eau Claire, Wis., Box 204. 








BARGAINS IN SUPPLIES—Ten-frame hive- 
bodies, each 67c; 8 frame, 64c. Ten-frame 
hive-covers, each 42c; 8-frame, 40c. Ten-frame 
bottoms, each 41c; 8-frame, 39c. Order at 
once. Write for further particulars, if wanted. 
W. J. Forehand & Sons, Fort Deposit, Ala. 


CLOSING OUT—Best No. 1 sections, per 500, 
$6.45. No. 2, $5.85. Special prices on 


other goods. 
H. S. Duby, St. Anne, IIl. 








FOR SALE—Hives, frames, supers, covers, bot- 
toms and odd size hives and frames made to 
order. Write for money-saving prices on what 
you need. I can save you money. 
F. D. Bowers, Sugar Grove, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Several hundred used 60-pound 
honey cans, 2 to the case. Used only once, 
65c each. . H. Outzen, 
White Bear Lake, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Cedar or pine dovetailed hives; 
also full line of supplies, including Dadant’s 
foundation. Write for catalog. 
A. E. Burdick, Sunnyside, Wash 














FOR SALE—20 colonies Italian bees, in good 
shape, in 8 and 10-frame modern hives. 
A. C. Gould, Weston, W. Va., Rt. 4. 





WANTED—Bees in colonies, comb and ex- 
tracted honey. Frank Coyle, Penfield, Ill. 





WANTED—Beeswax, old combs and cappings 
tor rendering on shares. Also wax acce ted 
for trade. ‘Top market prices offered. 
A. I. Root Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


WANTED—Your order for “Superior” Foun- 
dation. Prompt shipments at right prices. 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 


SITUATIONS 


WANTED—Man with some experience to 
work with bees coming season. State age. 
experience and wages wanted, based on our 
furnishing board. 
The Rocky Mountain Bee. Co., 
Box 1319, Billings, Mont. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SAMPLE FREE—They say “It’s as good now 
as when Hutchinson ran it.” Under new 
ownership, our bee journal is growing fast, 
better every issue, a “different” kind of a 
journal, Let’s get acquainted. $1.50 a year, 
and worth it. 
The Domestic Beekeeper, Lansing, .«ich. 




















WRITE for prices on two and three-frame nu- 
clei and queens, cypress hives and frames. 
Sarasota Bee Co., Sarasota, Fila. 


LEAGUE EMBLEMS—We still have a num- 
ber of U. S. Beekeepers’ emblems, buttons 
or pins, bronze or gold. Send 50 cents and 
get one 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, IIl. 








BLACK SIBERIAN HARES—Enormous sizes, 
edelicious meat and beautiful fur. Write for 
information and prices. 
Siberian Fur Farm, Hamilton, Canada. 





DR. MILLER’S BEE SONGS are in “Songs 

of Beedom.’ Ten songs for 20 cents, post- 
paid; 2-cent stamps taken. Also Teddy Bear 
souvenir postal cards, 10 for 10 cents. Ad- 
dress Geo. W. York, Box 84, Spokane, Wash. 


Michigan Summer Meet 

At Alpena, August 3 and 4, Ernest 
Root, Geo. S. Demuth, E. W. Atkins 
and B. F. Kindig are on the program. 
These meetings are always well at- 
tended. Alpena is in the northern 
part of the lower peninsula, where 
beekeepers can see the possibilities of 
that region. 
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ELECTRIC IMBEDDER 


Price without Batteries, $1.50 
Not postpaid. 

Actually cements wires in the foun- 
dation. Will work with dry ceils or 
with city current in connection with 
transformer. Best device of its kind 
on the market. 

For sale by all supply dealers. 


Dadant & Sons, fixmitTon. uw. 





WESTERN 


BEE HIVES 


Manufactured from 
Red Cedar and White Pine 
Made with lock corners. 


Standard sizes kept in stock. Odd 
sizes made to order. 


Write us for prices on anything you 
may want. 


WILLIAMS BROS. 
5125 E. 82nd St., S. E. Portland, Oregon 





Books on Beekeeping 


First Lessons in Beekeeping, by C. P. 
Dadant. 167 pages, 178 illustrations. 
Cloth $1. 


Dadant System of Beehecpi. z, by C. 
P. Dadant. 118 pages, 58 illustra- 
tions. Cloth $1. 

The Honeybee, by Langstroth and 
Dadant. 575 pages, 229 illustrations. 
Cloth $2.50. 

Outapiaries, by M. G. Dadant. 125 
pages, 50 illustrations. Cloth $1. 
1000 Answers to Beekeeping Ques- 
tions, by C. C. Miller. 276 pages, 

illustrated. Cloth $1.25. 

American Hon:y Plants, by Frank C. 
Pellett. 300 large pages, 155 illus- 
trations. Cloth $2.50. 

Practical Queen Rearing, by Frank C. 
Pellett. 105 pages, 40 illustrations. 
$1.00. 

Productive Beekeeping, by Frank C. 
Pellett. 326 pages, 134 illustrations. 
Cloth $2.50. 

Beginner’s Bee Book, by Frank C. 
Pellett. 179 pages, illustrated. Cloth 
$1.25. 

Beekeeping in the South, by Kennith 
Hawkins. 120 pages, 58 illustrations. 
Cloth $1.25. 
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4 Select Three-Banded Italians of the highest quality (one grade) 
4 Eight hundred honey-gathering colonies from which to select the very best breeders. 
= No one has better bees than I. Can make prompt delivery by return mail. I have not 
+ yet disappointed a customer. 
77 
+ To July 1 After July 1 
4 PRICES . 
+ sisi a a 1 12 or more | lto 4 50 or more 
+4 Untested, each -- $1.25 | $1. $1.00 
4 Tested, each-______- | 
Breeders, each _ 
*% 
°° A new customer from Missouri, where you have to show them, writes: “The dozen 
¥% queens arrived promptly. They are the most beautiful I ever saw.” (Name on request.) 
oe Another one, from the same state, writes: ‘‘Your 100 2-lb. packages averaged over 
= 90 pounds surplus honey per colony; 10 pounds more per colony than the other 2-lb. 
5s packages purchased elsewhere.” H. H. THALE, Durham, Mo. 
D4 Now listen to this, from Ontario, Canada: “Bees and queens purchased of you last 4 
° season all wintered without u single loss. Save me 50 untested queens for May de- 
z livery.” (Name on request.) 
2 My customers say my queens stand the northern winters. They are bred up for this 
Og purpose, combined with the highest honey-gathering qualities and prolificness. 
4 Pure mating, safe arrival, and satisfaction guaranteed. It is left with customer 
& to say what is satisfaction. 
x 
b3 
¢ JASPER KNIGHT, Hayneville, Alabama 
x 
Soatoetoeteatoetoatoetoeteatoetoatoetoeteatoetoatoetoateatoeteatoetoateatoetoatoetoateatoeteatoet KKK KK Se KK KK KK a 
BEEKEEPERS WE MANUFACTURE DOVETAILED HIVES, HOFFMAN 
FRAMES, SECTIONS AND SHIPPING CASES 
Our hives are made of best grade White Pine, cut accurate and smooth to standard measure, 
Sections are made of Basswood polished on both sides. There are no better made. 
We carry a complete line of everything used inthe apiary. Our shipping facilities are as good as 
can be found anywhere. We want your business. We guarantee prompt and satisfactory service. 
Price list free. 
MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Marshfield, Wis. 
é “i 
3 ars 
& 4 
xX 
= an ¢ 
& -- 
4 ¢, 
. > . ¢, 
< We have secured a fresh supply of tin cans + 
2 2 
3 © 3 
= and glass jars as follows: ¢ 
mH oe 
& o 
: ‘ ; ; , 
£ 60 Ib. cans in bulk and | and 2 in a case % 
+ 10 lb, cans in cases of 6, 50 and 100 3 
£ 5 lb. cans in cases of 12, 50 and 100 $ 
£ 2’ lb. cans in cases of 24, 100 and 200 $ 
2% 6 oz. jelly glasses in reshipping ca f 24 = 
? - Jelly g Pping Cases oO SS 
% 16 oz. Mason jars in cases of 24 $ 
2 
+ = 
Rs Our prices are made as low as is possible. Now is the time to £ 
% pack your honey and get it ready for your £ 
% nearby market < 
oe = 
4 + 
» 4 Write for complete price list < 
a z 
& 4 
oe o 
x + 
2 2 
* DADANT & SONS, Hamil Ill. ¢ 
: , Kiamulton, Ill. ¢ 
x -- 
& 7 
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plies that you use. 
We ship anywhere. 
prompt shipments. 


J. W. ROUSE, Mexico, Missouri 
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MR. BEEKEEPER— 


We have a large plant especially equipped to manufacture the sup- 
We guarantee all materials and workmanship. 
We allow early order discounts and make 
Write for free illustrated catalog today 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth Street, Higginsville, Missouri 


A. M. HUNT, Goldthwaite, Texas 
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TENNESSEE-BRED QUEENS 


Forty-nine Years’ Experience in Queen-Rearing 




















Breed Three-Band Italians Only 
| Nov. Ist to June Ist | June Ist to Nov. Ist 
= 6 2 | 1 6 12 
ae | $2.00 $ 9.00 $16.80 $1.50 $ 8.00 $14.50 
Select Untested....=........--.... | Sao 10.50 18.00 | 2.00 9.50 16.00 
. | Sere | 3.50 20.00 35.00 | 3.00 16.00 30.00 
OS eee | 4.00 22.50 40.00 3.50 18.50 35.00 








Select tested, for breeding $7.50 


The very best queen tested for breeding $15 


Capacity of yard 6000. I sell no bees by the pound or nuclei except with high priced tested 


and breeding queens 


Queens for export will be carefully packed in long distance cages, but safe delivery is not 


guaranteed 


JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


Five colonies of your stock produced 2660 finished sections—the best one 616 finished sections 
JOHN M. BIXLER, Corning, lowa, February 1, 1921 








production. 


is ideal. 
the life experience of my breeders, 


help you with your bee problems. 
I breed three-band Italians only. 


FOREHANDS’ QUEENS. They Satisfy, Why? 


Because of 28 years of experimental work with both queen breeding and honey 


With breeding and selecting of imported queens, I have reached a standard which 
Queens as good, but none BETTER 


OUR SERVICE STATION 
We are ready to serve you at all times, whether you desire queens or advice. Let us 
i All questions are cheerfully answered. 


Why experiment? Take advantage of 











Select , Tested 


June 1 to November 1. 1 6 12 

Untested $1.50 $ 7.50 $13.50 
Select Untested 1,75 9.00 16.50 
Tested 2.50 18.00 24.00 


3.00 16.50 30.00 





receiver's risk. 


$5. Without queens. 





Orders booked now for spring delivery. One-fourth the full amount with order and 
balance when shipment is desired. Pure mating, safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write for circular and large order discounts. Shipment to foreign countries at 


Bees in 2-pound packages, 1, $6; 25 or over, $5.80; 50 or over, $5.40; 100 or over, 
Will begin shipping bees as early as weather will permit. 


N. FOREHAND, Ramer, Alabama 











Established 1885 


Beekeepers should send for our 
new catalug, free. Beehives made of 
white pine. Root Co.’s old standby 
make of supplies. Order early. Bees- 
wax in exchange for supplies or cash. 

J. Nebel & Son Supply Co., 
High Hill, Mo. 





ITALIAN QUEENS 


$1 EACH 


Write for Quantity Prices 


O. E. TIMM, Bennington, Neb. 





BARNES’ FOOTPOWER yanmnee 


Read what J. E. Parent, 
of Chariton, N. Y says: 


‘‘We cut with one of 
our Combined 

achines last winter 50 
chaff hives with 7-in. 
cap, 100 honey-racks, 
500 frames and a great 
deal of other work.’’ 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES 
995 Ruby $t., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
SHE-SUITS-ME queen-bees, prices 
for 1921: Untested Italians, $2 each; 
$1.75 each for 10 or more, prior to 
June 15. After June 15, 1 to 9 queens 
$1.50 each, 10 to 24 $1.40 each, 25 and 
up $1.25 each. 
ALLEN LATHAM, 
Norwichtown, Coun. 


BEE SUPPLIES 


We carry a complete stock of sup- 
plies at all times, and can make 
prompt shipments. Our prices will 
interest you. 

Send Us Your Inquiries 


A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 
Reedsville, Wis. 


DEE OR 
QUEENS 


Quirin’s Northern bred, hardy Ital- 
ians, now ready to mail. Safe deliv- 
ery and satisfaction guaranteed. 

















PRICE OF BEES AND QUEENS 


1 6 12 
I uc dcccnutdencunsumel $ 1.50 $ 8.00 $15.00 
, eae 2.00 10.00 18.00 
Pie eae 6.00 32.00 60.00 
Pe ee ees 8.00 45.00 85.00 
NE CEE in cnn canpecnons 12.00 70.00 
10 frame colony --------------- 15.00 85.00 


Breeders fair, $5, the very best $10“each. 


Add the price of queen wanted with 
nuclei or colony. This is our 30th 
consecutive season at queen rearing. 
Address all orders to 


H. G. QUIRIN, Bellevue, Ohio. 


CEE SS kaa 
——oo 
CHESHIRE’S “BEES AND BEEKEEPING,” 


in two volumes, has recently been reprinted. 
We offer it to our subscribers at $5 for the two 


volumes, postpaid. 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Il. 
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‘“‘Order Supplies in Advance of Needs’’---says a 
well-known bee man | 


"Supplies should always be on hand in advance of needs. A dozen reasons may cause 
delay, and valuable time and money may be lost. This must be borne in mind if we 
would reap the largest possible harvest of honey. I have seen a colony fill a super with 
honey in five days. If we had waited a week or ten days for sections or foundation, we 
would have lost heavily during the honey flow." 


Order “faleon’”. Queens and bee supplies for best results. Used by success- 


ful beemen for over 40 years. Shipped anywhere; safe arrival guaranteed. 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CONCERN, Falconer, (near Jamestown) Nv. Y., U. S. A. 


‘“‘Where the best Beehives come from’’ 


‘Distributor for the Central West, WM. H. RODMAN, 2027 Main Street, Gateway Station, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


























HONEY 


All sweets have experienced sensational declines 


The world’s supply of sugar is estimated at 1,250,000 tons in excess of requirements. 
If you have honey, sell it early. If you cannot sell it, WE CAN. 
Write us and send samples. 


MONEY for HONEY 


PATON & COWELL 


No. 217 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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: :| QUEENS 

% HIVES AND QUEENS AT PRE-WAR PRICES z Good queens ne mn colonies pay 
= . ‘4 e profit. 

+ Hives, with frames and one-piece wood covers, made of best grade of * Gest, WiiaDeied Belton 

% cypress and accurately manufactured. = | untested $1.95: 38 or mene write 
+ Prices: 10-frame size, $14 per lot of 5. 8-frame size, $13.50 per lot $ . ‘ter price 

% of 5, Full depth supers (with self-spacing frames), $1.50 each. = zs 

, Queens: Untested, $1 each, $10 per dozen, $80 per 100. Tested, $2 + Prompt Service 

53 each. Breeders, $5 each. = D. W. HOWELL, Shellman, Ga. 
*% These Italian quecns are bred from best stock obtainable. ¢ 

+ Medium brood foundation, 68¢ per pound. Bs 

: A. R. IRISH, Doctortown, Ga : pa ya er! 
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QUINN’S QUEENS OF QUALITY 


Have no superiors—“There’s a rea- 
son.”’ Are Mandelian bred, good qual- 
ities accentuated. Gray Carniolans, 
Gray Caucasians, most gentle of all, 
prolific, hardy, vigorous, disease-re- 
sisiting white comb builders—they 
deliver the goods. 

ITALIANS, 3-banded, line-bred, 
pedigreed; need no boosting; they 
speak for themselves. 


CHAS. W. QUINN. Sabot, Va. 





MOTT’S NORTHERN BRED 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


Have a World-wide reputation, 
Sel. Unt., 1, $1.25; 6, $7.50; 12, $15. 
Sel. guaranteed pure mated or re- 

place, 1, $1.75; 6, $10; 12, $18. 
Sel. tested, $2.50 each. 

Filling orders by return mail at this 
present writing by the aid of my 
Southern branch. Plans, “How to In- 
troduce Queens” and “Increase,” 25c. 

E. E. MOTT, Glenwood, Mich. 





Produce Workers 


That fill the supers quick 
With honey nice and thick 


They have won a world-wide reputation for 

honey-gathering, hardiness, gentleness, etc. 
Untested queens, $1.50; 6, $8; 12, $15. 
Select untested, $2; 6, $10; 12, $19 

Safe arrival and_ satisfaction guaranteed. 


Circular free. 
I am now filling orders by return mail. 


J. P. MOORE, Queen Breeder 
Route 1 Morgan, Ky. 
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QUEENS 
Quality Bee Supplies || Scots ms 


guaranteed. 
FROM A 


Reliable House 


Without fear or favor, I placemy BEE SUPPLIES and SERVICE 
before you. 





1 to 4 inclusive, 
$3 each 





It is the small annoyances that often grow into disastrous results. 
Avoid the so-called “little losses” by using MONDENG’S GOODS. 


Quality is first—save time when you put your goods together, by 
getting supplies that are accurately made. Service is next—no delays 
when bee supplies are ordered from my factory. 


5 to 9 inclusive, 
$2.90 each 


10 or more $2.80 
each 

I am ready to meet your urgent needs. 

Send for my new price list. 


Closing out all Langstroth and Wisconsin hives and supers. Also 
Langstroth triangular top-bar frames and eight-frame D. T. supers 
for 4x5 sections. Will sell at cost price. Write for quotations. 


CHAS. MONDENG 


146 Newton Ave. N. and 159 Cedar Lake Rd. Minneapolis, Minn. J AY SMITH Route 3 
VINCENNES, IND. 


Breeders, $12.00 
each . 
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QU EENS 4 Select Three-Banded -LOWER PRICES 
Write for des riptive cir_ular of our Select Italian Queens. Pure Mating, : 
safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Order from these quotations 
Write for complete price list 
1 6 12 50 ‘ 
Untested Italian queens, each_ $ 1.25 
ae ie sia iad = ‘io “—e $50.00 Untest’d Italian queens, per 100 98.75 
sa aman a : , : : 2 lbs. bees, with queens __--_- 5.75 
“The queens you furnished me last year were all tip-top, and one of Sections, No. 1 grade -------- 12.85 
them caps the climax. I never saw anything like her.”—D. E. Scott, Sections, No. 2 grade ---~-- 12.25 
Caney Springs, Tenn. Hoffman brood frames, per M_- 65.00 
5-lb. friction top pails (200)__ 20.50 
HARDIN S. FOSTER, Columbia, Tenn. | Leese oF SGneee came ~------ = 
5-gallon cans in bulk ___-_-~_~- 41.75 
Double tier cases for comb honey 
DP We Kcce eee eeaecke 50.00 
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QUEENS, THREE-BAND ITALIANS 


BRED FOR BUSINESS 


2, 


“Airco”? Comb Foundation 
1 lb. 25 lbs, 100 lbs. 
Medium brood ___85c 80c 75¢ 
Light brood __~-- 87¢c 82¢c 77c 
Thin surplus ____90c 85c 80c 
Ex. thin surplus__92c 87¢c 82¢ 
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Only one grade—select. Satisfaction guaranteed 


12 25 to 50 100 


“Airco your Bees” 
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Br cts net ante tn —S — $90.00 | The Foster Honey & Mercantile Co. 
OSS LED oe te eer BP) , : a 

A two-pound package of bees and untested queen $5.50 25 or more packages + BOULDER, CRASS 

© 5 each = “Foster Your Business 
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CANEY VALLEY APIARIES, J. D. Yancey, Mer. ESS ce 


BAY CITY, TEXAS 
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My three-banded queens, which are 


2, 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS 


Nov. 1 to June 1 June 1 to Nov. 1 





1 6 2 bred from imported queens, produce 
SNE 4 oxcnanwuscentaenae $2.00 $9.00 $16.80 $150 $8.00 $14.50 uickly. 
Seteat Unease’... 20 2.25 10.50 18.00 2.00 9.50. 16.00 workers that fill the supers quickly 
RETO 4.00 22.50 40.00 3.50 10.50 36.00 Place them against any you may ob- 
Sereat Teed. .... 25 Hennnones 4.50 25.00 45.00 4.00 22.50 40.00 tain elsewhere, and note the results. 

BREEDERS $12.50 TO $25.00 
10 per cent additional for Exported Queene. me for Export will be carefully Untested,, $1.25 each; 12, $11.50. 
packed in long distance cages, but safe delivery is not guaranteed. 
NO NUCLEI, FULL COLONIES OR POUND PACKAGES. _V. R. THAGARD 
BEN G. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tenn. Greenville, Ala. 
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Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by M. G. Dadant 


Peculiar conditions have confronted beekeepers in 
many sections of the country this spring, conditions 
which are hard to meet, even by the experienced bee- 
keeper who has seen many ups and downs. 

A mild winter brought the bees out in fine condition, 
but so short of honey that feeding became necessary, in 
many instances, from the first examination in the spring. 

Then when the bees were building up, even abnormally 
early, in good shape, a heavy freeze came which de- 
stroyed all early bloom. Early bloom of fruits, dande- 
lion, locust, etc., is depended upon in many sections of the 
middle west as the proper stimulation for getting the bees 
into best condition for clover to follow. 

This period of honey dearth has been followed by 
spotted rains; that is, some sections are wet while others 
have been dry. In the last two weeks, rains have become 
more general, but too late to insure much surplus from 
clover in the central west, though possibly hopeful build- 
ers for fall bloom. 


The honey harvest of the middle west, therefore, will- 


not be large for the clover crop, and this applies as well 
to the East, although there are spotted regions where the 
bees are storing a surplus. 

In the Southeast the crop has been neither large nor 
small. Early Texas bloom was short, but conditions are 
improving and have been improving for the past month. 

The inter-mountain territory will likely have a good 
crop, though the web-worm moth is again working on the 
alfalfa, 

Southern California reports the poorest crop, and pros- 
pects for years, while northern California seems to be 
faring better. 


HONEY ON HAND 


There is still a large supply of the 1920 crop on hand 
and it is moving very slowly. In Arizona and New Mex- 
ico a bulk of the crop had not moved on June 1, though 
much of it was being offered at 6 cents per pound for 
amber alfalfa. Heavy freight rates, competition of the 
imported honey, lack of exportation, low price of sugar, 
and general tendency of the public not to buy anything 
more than necessary, are all contributing causes. 

Certainly the bulk of the new crop will be available 
long before the old stocks are disposed of. 


The general feeling, however, seems to be optomistic, 
with the hope that there will be an upward tendency and 


stabilization at a better figure sometime in the fall or 
early winter. 


GOVERNMENT HONEYBEE REPORT MAY 1 


The Government honeybee report for May shows that 
the winter loss for 1920-21 was but 8.5 per cent, as 
against 14 per cent in 1919-20. 

The condition of colonies was 97 per cent of normal, as 
against only 84 per cent in 1919, same date, and the con- 
dition of honey plants was almost exactly the same as on 
the same date last year. This honey plant condition has, 
however, greatly changed since the report was issued, and 
in our opinion, should now be placed much lower. Freez- 
ing of early bloom and lack of moisture in many localities 
being the contributing causes. 





ONTARIO REPORT MAY 1 


Twenty thousand colonies were reported upon for the 
white honey crop in Ontario. It shows an average winter 
loss of 2.3 per cent, with very little honey left in the 
hands of the producers. Prospects seem to be above the 
average in most sections of the Province. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


We can show woefully small exports of honey in the 
months of March and April, which have just been made 
public. The imports for March were 200,000 pounds, and 
the exports only 100,000 pounds. In April the exports 
and imports balanced each other at 100,000 pounds. This 
gives an idea of why honey is not moving better, for in 
1919 we exported over nine million pounds, and even in 
1920 nearly two million pounds. 

Besides a minimum export, much more honey is coming 
in. Markets are having to be created for this honey 
within our own boundaries. 


CALIFORNIA STATISTICS 


Mr, E. H. Tucker, of the First National Bank of Los 
Angeles and the Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank, 
acting as their statistician, estimates that California 
produces 15 per cent of the honey of the United States. 
Between 70 and 90 per cent of this is marketed outside 
the State. Of all honey sold outside the State of produc- 
tion, from one-third to one-half comes from California. 


His figures, based upon those of the Chief of the Field 
Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, are for 
a production in the United States in 1920 of 250 million 
pounds of honey and 210 million pounds in 1919. Strange 
that 1920 census figures are already available for 38 
States and that they show a total production of only 40 
million pounds. Do the city apiaries unreported make up 
this huge discrepancy? 


PRICE PROSPECTS, ETC. 


Contrary to the expectations of some of our best sta- 
tisticians, sugar continues to decline, being quoted in New 
York on June 15 at 6 cents per pound for granulated, 
with further declines probable, owing to the weakness 
of the raw stocks. 


Moreover, exchange has again dipped down, the high . 
mark of $4.00 for pound sterling having been reached in 
May. Naturally there will be a reticence on the part of 
other countries to buy, as long as the rate is so unfav- 
orable against them. 

The desire on the part of some producers to bend their 
energies this year for increase, owing to low prices, was 
partly thwarted by their not wanting to purchase hives, 
etc., at the high prices. Whether the price declines came 
in time to allow them to reconsider is problematical. 

All in all, the outlook would not, on the face of it, ap- 
pear rosy. Honey, like other farm products, went 
through its deflation all at once. The general belief is 
that all farm products will gradually seek a stable and 
more remunerative level with fall and winter. Should not 
honey be expected to undergo the same changes? We 
hope so. 

In the meantime, energetic efforts cannot be in vain. 
No chance should be lost to sell honey, locally. To push 
its value as a food, as a sweet, and every agency or or- 
ganization which has for its aim the popularization and 
the sale of honey should be gotten behind and pushed, 
We have passed through a period when honey sold itself, 
when the producer and seller set the price. We are now 


watching the buyer set the price or refuse to buy. All 
the more reason for us to push our product and help 
create the demand. 
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| GOOD WILL AND GOOD QUEENS 


ARE BACK OF 


_ FOREHAND’S THREE BANDS 


The Thrifty Kind 





—- 














Good will has made our success. 

Our good queens will make your success. 

These two forces working together have made it possible for us to serve the beekeepers for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 

Hearty support for twenty-nine years. 

Good queens for twenty-nine years. 

Each is the proof of the other. Both are proof that you will not make a mistake when you requeen 
with Forehand’s Three-bands—the bees that are surpassed by none, but superior to many. 

Good queens are the success of an apiary. Your success is ours. We try to help you in every way. We 
give you good queens and good service. We guarantee pure mating, safe arrival, and satisfaction, 

We are now booking orders for immediate delivery. 

Write for circular giving full information on bees and queens. 


Prices: 
1 6 12, 100 .- = ti d satisfacti teed th 
Untested ____-- _$1.25 $ 6.50 $11.50 $ .90 each ure mating and satisiaction guarantee e 
Select Untested ._ 1.40 7.50 138.50 1.00 each world over. Safe arrival in the United States and 
ae ee _ 2.00 10.00 18.50 Geen 
Select Tested _._ 2.75 15.00 27.00 anacs, 


Write for prices in large quantities. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS, Fort Deposit, Ala. 
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: $ 
¢ $ 
‘| ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS |: 
. . eo 
> ° e o y 4 
‘ Guaranteed to Give You Satisfaction $ 
° oe 

o & 

: Untested, $1.00; 12 or more 75c each ¢ 

. Tested, $2.00 5S 

: Breeders, $5.00 to $25.00 % 

* }& 
: Nuclei Pound Packages + 

One pound package, no queen _________--- $2.00 

> ’ ae 

> One frame, no queen ---------------- $2.00 Two pound package, no queen -_-__------- $3.75: $ 

‘ Two frame, no queen ---------------- $3.75 Three pound package, no queen ___________ $5.25 * 

> Three frame, no queen __--_--------- $5.25 Add price of queen wanted. * 

‘ % 

4 2 
oe pS 
$ y Our production of untested queens from one yard in May was ‘ 
+ 3,496 queens. If we used poor methods we would be unable to + 
3 produce that many. Quality and production go hand in hand. z 
% They are both the fruits of efficiency. % 
§ %. 

4 *% 

7 : 

: Send for Catalog of Cypress Bee Supplies. % 

. S 

. & 

. é 

4 “ 

-| THE STOVER APIARIES, MAYHEW, MISSISSIPPI |: 

4 t 

. a 
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INCREASE. YOUR INCOME 


By Selling Your Honey at-Retail 











L. A. Coblentz of Idaho could get no offer above eight cents per pound 
for his last years crop from the bottlers. With his wife’s help he sold 
more than 100,000 pounds direct to the consumer at current retail prices, 
viz: 15c per pound in sixty pound cans; 20c in ten pound pails and 22c 
in five pound pails. 








You can do as well with the same effort. Don’t ruin your future market 
by cutting below a living price, but put up your crop in attractive con- 
tainers and sell it direct to the consumer. 


We will furnish you the labels and other necessary printed matter. 





Send today for our label catalog and samples of printing 
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= W. S. TATUM, Prop. Box 585. HATTIESBURG, MISS. 
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:/ SOUTHLAND QUEENS AND BEES 

$ BRED FROM SELECTED ROOT HOME-BRED BREEDERS. THEY STAND THE TEST 

$ QUEENS after July 1st 

¢ ig tl AE a a $1.00 ea. 

‘ Rwy Ahonen area —— POD «.cincndinandpecetaihakhinnatigel $.75 ea. 

$ iS PR aa at i A ae i RA 1.25 ea. Tested -.....-.-------.----------- -------- 2.25 ea. 

¢ a ete a a FRR 1.00 ea fre aa eee 2.00 ea 

PACKAGES 
1 pound package bees _._______..___________- 3.00 ea. 3 pound package bees ______- a ae pone 7.00 ea. 
2 pound package bees___....._.____________ 5.00. ea. 25 or more, 25c less per pound, each package 
NUCLEI SPECIALS 
2 frame nucleus, no queen _____________________ $4.50 1 fr. brood and pound of bees, with untd. queen__$4.50 
3 frame nucleus, no queen _____________._______ 6.00 2 fr. nucleus with young tested queen._._._______ 6. 
SPECIAL PRICES ON LARGE ORDERS AND CONTRACTS 
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money SAVED] BEE SUPPLIES TIME SAVED 


ROOT’S GOODS WITH WEBER’S SERVICE 
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Send us a list of your wants and we will quote prices that will save 
you money 


a a ae a a ae a te te as 8 


Cc. H. W. WEBER & CO., 2163-65-67 Central Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
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QUEENS PACKAGE BEES QUEENS 


FULL COLONIES AND NUCLEI 




















Our bees are hustlers for honey, prolific, gentle, very resistant to European foulbrood, our customers tell us. For years we have 
been shipping thousands of queens and pounds of bees all over the United States and Canada. We are continually getting letters 
with statements such as the following: ‘‘Well pleased with your stock; best we ever had. The bees we got from you are the tops 
(best) out of our 225 colonies; bees arrived in fine shape, well pleased,” etc. Write for free circular giving details, etc. 


We are quoting a lower price for balance of the year, but will still hold Boy high standard of Quality First. I have a good 
proposition for two or three Northern men wanting to come South this fall. rite for particulars. 


Queens after July ist, balance of the year 


EERE OORT LOTT $1.35 each, 25 or more $1.00 each © OWE I, II, | stseviecceninecnancnstncd $2.25 each; 25 or more, $2.13 each 
Betect CRPERCE  ....<scrceesecscecensesees $1.50 each, 25 or more $1.25 eact 2 pound package bees .................... $3.75 each; 25 or more, $3.56 each 
_ | | Se ee: $2.25 each, 25 or more $1.75 each fo Ue eee $5.25 each; 25 or more, $4.98 each 
Select Tested ................ ...$2.75 each, 25 or more $2.00 each Add price of queen wanted when ordering bees. Safe arrival 





SERRE RE eel eee ks dilckasihenidiatnaee $5.00 to $15.00 guaranteed within 6 days of here. 


NUECES COUNTY APIARIES, E. B. AULT, Proprietor CALALLEN, TEXAS 
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“SUPERIOR” FOUNDATION. Yes, we are ready for the rush 


Many tons now ready for shipment, and our machines are running to utmost capacity. Use the best. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, write us for price, stating quantity required. We also accept beeswax for 
foundation or supplies. 

“Everything in Bee Supplies.” 


¢ SUPERIOR HONEY CO., Ogden, Utah (Manufacturers of Weed Process Foundation) 
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WESTERN BEEKEEPERS! 


We handle the finest line of bee 
supplies. Send for our 68-page cata- 
log. Our prices wiil interest you. 


The Colorado Honey Producers’ As- 
sociation, 1424 Market St., 
Denver, Colo. 


Southern Headquarters 


Reliable Three-Banded Italian Queens 


For several years our queens have been used 
and recommended by a number of the foremost 
beekeepers in the United States and Canada. 
We cannot afford to disappoint them, and we 
will not disappoint you. 

Having several hundred colonies in outyards 
to select breeding stock from, and large, well- 
equipped queen-rearing yards, we are sure we 
offer you something good. We pay special at- 
tention to honey-gathering qualities, but do 
not forget gentleness, beauty, etc. Our queens 
are good to look at, and their bees a pleasure 
to work with. ; 
Untested, $1.25 each; six, $7.50; twelve, $13.50; fifty or more, $1 each. 





‘ 





GOLDEN QUEENS 1921 


Golden and three-band queens, un- 
tested $1 each, or 6 for $5; $80 per 





Prices: 








Tested, $2 each. 100. Virgin queens 50c each, or $40 

Prompt service, safe arrival of queens, and satisfaction, we guarantee. Any queens per 100. All orders will be filled 
that prove to be mismated will be replaced free of charge. No foulbrood or other con- promptly, or parties notified just 
tagious disease has ever been in our vicinity. when to look for them. Reasonable 








W. D. ACHORD, Fitzpatrick, Alabama } Kapur > po is 
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% os 
: ded —Hi lity of Itali Golden 
% 3-Banded— Highest Quality of Italian Queens—Golden % 
7-7 » 4 
BS Twenty-five years of select breeding from the best. pd 
+ °° 
» 4 We are prepared to ship queens by return mail, or on very short notice. very » 4 
z queen sent out by us is guaranteed to arrive in perfect condition and to give absolute ta 
3, satisfaction. Our strains have proved themselves to be not only great honey gatherers 4, 
SS but also very resistant to disease, especially European foulbrood. & 
7° “2 
5S Listen to what others say about them: + 
°° “One of your queens built up from a nucleus and made 360 pounds of surplus honey. » 4 
4 Enclosed find $75 for fifty queens. I want these for requeening European foulbrood ¥% 
= colonies, as I find your stock resistant.” Troy, Pa. (Name on request.) Pd 
2 os 
7 “The queens I got from you have all the others skinned. They are gentle, best of 3, 
& 1 g y ‘ ¢ 
oe workers and stand the long winters here. Other queens coming from a shorter dis- a 
& tance do not hold a candle to them.” Gilbert Plains, Man., Canada. 5S 
oe (Name on request.) og 
5S PRICE LIST OF OUR QUEENS ? 
%  Untested.................. $1.10 each; 6 to 25, $1.05 each; 25 to 60, $1 each; 50 up, 90c each & 
%, Select untested... $1.25 each; 6 to 26, $1.15 each; 25 to 50, $1.10 each; 50 up, $l each = By 
os NE iisetaninasiont $2.25 each; 6 to 25, $2.15 each; 25 to 50, $2.10 each; 50 up $2 each os 
& Select tested .... $3.00 each; 6 to 25, $2.75 each; 25 to 50, $2.50 each; 50 up, $2.25 each & 
5S Breeders, $25 up to $35 each. Wings clipped free of charge on request. 5S 
7s +2 
“7 2 oo 
z M. C. BERRY & CO., Hayneviile, Ala., U. S. A. $ 
“ ~~ 
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= $ 
o eo 
o » 4 
& oe 
4 + 
~ When the honey flow is on and you need supplies which will enable your bees to gather % 
b3 * - - : 3 
*¢ a maximum crop of honey. If you are rushed and ina particular hurry, try ordering % 
°° from Council Bluffs. For we are well stocked with the supplies you need. Can ship " 
% over any one of nine trunk lines to your very back door, and are prepared to give ‘% 
a your order immediate and individual attention. 2 
; ; ‘ — . er , b3 
¥ If you want action, try us. That is, if you use quality goods. That’s the only kind ° 

z we can send you. June, July and August are your hardest months. Let us help you z 
oe in making these months count. pa 
z 3 
4 ee 
3 : 
ad & 
$ THE A. I. ROOT CO. OF IOWA, COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA. $ 
° P ee 

4 The “Railroads Everywhere” Town 4 
4 ) 4 
- 
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FOR SALE 


Having filled all my orders for nuclei, I am now prepared to fill 
all orders for queens by return mail. 

Untested, single, $1.25, six for $7.00, 12 for $13.00. 
or more, $1.00 each. 

Tested queens, $1.75 each. 

Select tested, for breeding, $2.50 each. 

I have 50 or more of mismated queens at 50c each. 
blacks at 30c. 


A. B. MARCHANT, Jesup, Georgia 


References: Merchants and Farmers Bank, Jesup, Ga. 


Lots of 50 


Also some 














SECTIONS! SECTIONS!!! SECTIONS 


While our present stock lasts we give you the opportunity to buy No. 2 sections at a 


big reduction. We offer as follows: 

No. 2—4%4x444x1% two beeWay Sections, per thousand .............. $8.00 
No. 2—4%4x44%4x1% plain Sections, per thousand ~.......0000000000000....... 7.00 
No. 2—4x5x1% plain Sections, per thousand .................... Satalagstiiee 7.00 


We ai2 pleased to announce a big reduction in Bee Supplies. Send us a list of the 


goods you wish to purchase and we will quote you our new reduced prices. 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY, Boyd, Wisconsin 
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Seattle 
Yakima 
Ellensburg 
Wapato 
Portland 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 


LEWIS BEEWARE 
DADANT 
FOUNDATION 
WESTERN PINE 
HIVES 


Write Us. 


(eae eene eee ee eee ee ee eee ee el 








It Pays 


: The Chas. H. Lilly Co. 
| LLY’s Seattle, Yakima, Portland 
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SAVES 
HONEY 
TIME 
MONEY 




















For sale by all dealers 
if no dealer, write factory 
R. & E. C. PORTER, MFRS. 
Lewistown, illinois, U. S. A. 
(Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing) 





A NEW BEE BOOK 
“Dadant’s System of Beekeeping” 
Send for a copy today. 
Price $1.00. 
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HONEY HONEY HONEY 


@ There are many beekeepers who do not produce enough Honey to supply their trade. 











~\\ 


@ Many of them are buying their extra needs from us. The particular advantage we can offer is a 
uniform Honey at all times at a reasonably low price. 


g Our special blend of Fancy Honey is of a fine mild flavor and is always uniform. This Honey is 
liquid in various size tins. For those who prefer it we can supply any grade of the best flavored 
Table Honeys, granulated in 60 pound tins. 


SPECIAL BLEND OF FANCY HONEY (Liquid) 


60-lb. tins, 2 per og . 5-Ib. tins, 12 per case .................. 

10-Ib. tins, 6 per ca . eT ae 18c lb. 
WATER WHITE SWEET CLOVER HONEY— CALIF. EXTRA L, A. SAGE HONEY— 

AR Sg OS Rea) SE ee -13c-lb. RR 8 RE LY ER ee eee 12c lb. 


GLASS AND TIN HONEY CONTAINERS 


214-lb. cans, 2 dozen reshipping cases, $1.45 case; 10-lb. pails (with handles), % dozen reshipping cases, $1.10 case; 


__, erates of 100, $6.50 crates of 100, $12.75 
5-lb. pails (with handles), 1 dozen reshipping cases, $1.35 case; 


crates of 100, $8.30 60-lb. tins, 2 per case—new, $1.30 case; used, 50c. 


WHITE FLINT GLASS, WITH GOLD LACQD. WAX LINED CAPS 


8-oz. honey capacity, cylinder style........$1.50 per carton of 3 doz. Quart, 3-lb. honey capacity, Mason style, $1 per carton of 1 doz. 
16-0z. honey capacity, table jar service. $1.40 per carton of 2 doz. 








HOFFMAN & HAUCK, Inc. | Woodhaven, N. Y. 
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LOW PRICES AGAIN 


ON QUALITY GOODS DISCOUNTS AS FOLLOWS: 
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Frames less 40%, Hives and the General Line less 35%, Sections 
and Shipping Cases less 35%, and immediate 
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Get our Prices Before Ordering 
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THE A. |. ROOT CO. OF IOWA 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
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AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 








} Is Uncle Sam’s Word 
Good Enoush? 
GOVERNMENT 


Sr EPORT Then Mr. Bee-man, just write for 
on Volume I of the Cypress Pocket 

RESS Library and read what our re- 

- noses spected Uncle has to say about 

wus, WOOP Cypress (*“The Wood Eternal.’’) 
You ll then see why any bee- 

hive, or bottom or winter case 

not made of Cypress is not so 

c iN good as it might be. 42 other 

a volumes all free. The list is in 


FOR 


rs c= Volume I. Writeandit comes. 
SEZ 
: SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Le 1251 Perdido Building, New Orleans, La., or !25] Heard National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 




















q iti 00 TRADE-MARKED Cypress at Your Local Lumber Dealer's ~ If be hasn’t it, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY 
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ALUMINUM HONEYCOMBS 


will eventually be used by every progressive beekeeper. 


Don’t be one of the last to profit by their 


remarkable merits 


COMBS MANUFACTURED BY 


The Duffy-Diehl Company of Pasadena, Calif. 


DISTRIBUTED ONLY BY 


THE DIAMOND MATCH COMPANY 


APIARY DEPARTMENT 


CHICO, CALIFORNIA 
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REDUCED PRICES 


IN ROOT QUALITY SUPPLIES 


Based on present and prospective raw material cost and wage reductions, The A. I. Root 
Company has reduced bee supply prices to help get the nation’s business ‘‘back 
to normal,’’ as promised on page two of our 1921 spring catalog. Write | 
at once, if you do not get your copy of our price list on 


ROOT’S DISCOUNT SALE 





important Summer Price Reductions 


As these discounts from our summer catalog prices are subject to withdrawal 
without notice, and as they will result in large orders, we 
suggest that you order immediately 


Discounts are as follows: 


40 Per Cent 25 Per Cent. 


Hives (flat), Inside Furniture, Honey 


Frames, Cartons (for comb honey) Boards, Cages, Beginners’ Outfits. 


Untested Queens, Bees. 


10 Per Cent 
35 Per Cent Honey and Wax Extractors, Smokers, 
Sections, Shipping Cases. Knives, Traps, Metal Goods. 


AIRCO COMB FOUNDATION IS REDUCED 10c PER POUND 


No discount on Buckeye hives, books, glass, tin or sundry unnamed items 
These discounts have no relation whatever-to any special price quoted in 
our close-out list or elsewhere. They apply only to our REGU- 
LAR 114th EDITION, SPRING 1921 


MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN SHINES 


Now is the time to complete and better your equipment, extractors, honey boards, traps, smokers and,veils 


Supplies ready at hand—foundation, sections, cartons, shipping cases, glass and tin containers, will save 
you time which may be used in producing more honey 


, WHY BUY ROOT QUALITY BEE SUPPLIES? 


You believe thoroughness to be the biggest factor in success 


And to get thoroughness you want the best bee supplies money will buy. Equipment all standardized on 
Root quality is one big aid to thorough work. Root supplies mean accurate and fast work. 
Time saved by fast work is the time that takes care of more colonies 


You will find the Root quality, top quality, and Root treatment now called service, man to man treatment 


THE A. Il. ROOT COMPANY 


MEDINA, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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